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SIR 


TaerE was something extremely touching in the 
spontaneous and universal feeling which was called 
forth by Sir Robert Peel’s short illness and almost 
sudden death. We have no doubt that the ceremo- 
nial inquiries of strangers and political opponents 
were not only dictated by kindly courtesy, but 
prompted by genuine anxiety and regret. The 
carriages Which crowded the purlieus of White- 
hall were filled alike by those who had honoured 
him and those who had wronged him or had 
complained of wrong at his hands. The bitterest 
spirit of party could scarcely create a difference 
of feeling at such a time; and the hearty 
and unreserved sympathy which every public 
journal expressed, from the moment of the fatal 


acident, represented not only the general senti-_ 


ment of the country, but the shock which professed 
and practical politicians universally experienced 
on the sudden removal from the arena of the 


great parliamentary leader. Yet it was still more | 


interesting to observe the sensation which was 
created by the melancholy circumstances in those 
who, being neither colleagues nor rivals, oppo- 
nents nor followers, of the dying statesman, could 
never have regarded him with the peculiar interest 
which personal intercourse seldom fails to create, 
even where it has ‘only served as the occasion for 
personal hostility and conflict. Thousands who 
never left their names at the door, or saw them 
recorded in the papers, inquired anxiously for the 
latest intelligence. Scarcely a passenger went by 


without stopping to repeat the universal question, or 
} 


heard the discouraging answer without an expres- 


‘ton or look of regret. Some hours after the an- 


wouncement of the fatal result, groups of people 
till Temained opposite the house of the deceased, 
‘ooking at the silent and empty walls in which he 
tad breathed his last. The bodily remains were 
within ; the last visitors had withdrawn ; no sight 
could be expected to attract or reward curiosity ; 
the crowd was only brought and kept together by 


ee acal and unconscious tendency to realise a 
elln 


it home. 


me Neither the shutters in shop-windows, 
T the 


lowered flags on the river, nor all the 


f ° _ be 
&t becoming and customary symbols of general 


mourning , Were more 
0us n 
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by connecting it with a visible locality as 


ess of loss than these spectators collected in. 
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Whitehall Gardens to look on vacancy, while the 
pomps and vanities of a royal levee were inviting 


the gaze of idlers within a quarter of a mile. 
About the same hour, the House of Commons 


adjourned in respect to the memory of its chief, on 
the motion of his veteran opponent of more than 
thirty years. The earnestness and sincerity with 
which Mr. Hume declared that he could not 
express his feelings were more fitting to the occa- 
sion than any flight of eloquence. The speeches 
which were delivered on the next day in both Houses 
of Parliament, the demonstrations of respect and 
sorrow which have been made by the chief provin- 
cial towns, and the compliments paid to the deceased 
statesman by the French Assembly, sufficiently 
record the unanimous estimation of Sir Robert 
Peel's services and public character. 

Some, perhaps, may have been surprised at the 
universal sorrow for one whose living virtues had 
received a recognition so scanty and so cold; but 
it would be sceptical to question .the sincerity of 
the general feeling, although it would be alike 
unsafe and ungenerous to insist too strongly on 
the praises wrung from opponents under the im- 
pulse of a sudden misfortune. Some part of the 
general impression is, no doubt, to be attributed 
to the natural sympathy which accompanies all 
who are placed in a great, or even in a conspicuous 
position. ‘The imagination is more easily moved 
by the fate of those whose person and character 
have long been familiar to it; nor is the reality of 
death at any time so vividly felt as when it 
occupies all minds simultaneously. Nevertheless 
there remains, after every deduction, a large amount 
of genuine regret and sincere appreciation which 
is personal and peculiar to the deceased alone. 
The contrast between the eulogies heaped upon 
the dead, and the faint praise or bitter hostility 
which so often waited on the living statesman, is 
not only the result of natural sympathy, but the 
index of the wide variance which often exists 
between public and private opinion. The wide- 
spread reliance on his patriotism and practical 
wisdom, which was known to all who mixed in 
society beyond the range of mere professional poli- 
ticians had little opportunity of expressing itself 
in public, and little need of utterance. He had 
not only ceased to be a party leader, ~—— was 
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not considered the representative of any special 
political doctrines. Free-trade had older and more 
exclusive champions, and no one knew the exact 
point at which he might next take his stand in 
the struggle between movement and resistance. 
Those who trusted him believed not that he 
would adopt this measure or that, but that he 
would judge of successive questions honestly and 
carefully, and, above all, that the country would 
be guided by his judgment. Such was the pri- 
vate or unexpressed opinion which has now 
almost for the first time made itself heard in the 
form of general regret for the loss which the 
country has suffered. It was not unnatural that, 
during his lifetime, the public or audible senti- 
ment should appear to be widely different. It is 
the function of platforms and meetings, and it has 
become the function of newspapers, to express 
the peculiarities and distinctive shades of political 
opinion, and often of party feeling. Sir Robert 
Peel wes to all parties either obnoxious or for- 
midable, and no sect of politicians could glorify in 
his person the embodiment of its own peculiar 
doctrine. Until the recent change took place in 
the management of the Morning Chronicle, the 
statesman most trusted by the country had no 
supporter in the daily press; and it is remarkable 
that in the latter part of his administration he 
was the object of open hostility to the whole body 
of the metropolitan newspapers, with the excep- 
tion of one weekly journal. That public writers 
should reserve their praises for those who share 
and represent their own views of policy is un- 
avoidable and possibly useful; but the public 
opinion which they are mainly instrumental in 
forming requires from time to time the correction 
of the silent uncontroversial judgment which we 
have spoken of as private opinion. 

A part also of the frequent indisposition to recog- 
nise during his lifetime the merits which have of late 
been so fully admitted, may be attributed to a serious 
defect in his character, his incapacity of exciting 
persoual attachment and enthusiasm in those with 
whom he acted. The traditions of the party in 
which he was bred had never prescribed the 
‘areful cultivation of social influences over poli- 
tical adherents which has so long contributed to 
cement the power of the Whig aristocracy; but 
all parties alike are sensible to a genial and hearty 
bearing on the part of their chosen leaders. Sir 
Robert Peel may have obtained and deserved the 
regard of those who were nearest to him, but he 
had none of the warmth and expansiveness of 
nature which invites general cordiality, and con- 
verts followers into friends. His reserved cold- 
ness of manner, his want of sympathy for the 
reasonable ambition of his younger adherents, and 
ior the difficulties in which his policy might place 
his supporters, chilled many a willing attachment, 
and accounted for much of the bitterness of oppo- 
nents who had once been on his side. Much self- 
denial and patriotism was required for the warm 
support of a Minister who forgot to speak to his 
friends in the street, or walked out of the House 
during the climax of their speeches. The world 
at large is little affected by the social qualities of 





a statesman; but there is no more legitimate 
source of influence than that which arises from, 
the cordial attachment of personal admirers, y, 
escaping the dangers which beset the hero anq 
idol of a social circle, the successful Parliamentary 
leader dispensed with one of the most genuine 
tests, and with the happiest, though not the highest. 
form of greatness. 

Some benefit may, yay = arise from this 
deficiency, if it renders the formation or continy- 
ance of a Peelite sect improbable. There is seldom 
any advantage in a name which keeps parties from 
moving with circumstances. In the absence of g 
body of exclusive doctrines, a personal influence 
like that which was exercised by Fox, might jp 
the case of Peel, have stiffened and condensed 
itself into the badge of a separate party. In the 
absence of friendly enthusiasm he has left no rule 
of conduct sufficiently definite and narrow to form 
the bond of a political association. His soundest 
principle was a wise regard for expediency, and 
his distinguishing faculty was an admirable sagacity 
in discerning it. Where the safest and most con- 
venient course was to be found, he steered the 
vessel of the State with little regard to the 
opinions of his crew, or even to sailing orders 
which he might himself have issued. If any of 
the rising pilots who are to weather future storms 
wish to follow and imitate their predecessor, they 
must not merely profess a preference for the star- 
board tack, or for the leeward sea channel, because 
he may have adopted them with success. They 
must learn, like him, the signs of -the winds and 
the currents ; and, above all, when they have dis- 
covered their course, they must resolve, like him, to 
follow it. Except the pursuit of his own indi- 
vidual interest, a politician can have no meaner 
rule of action than that of party expediency. Qn 
the other hand, the highest principle which s 
statesman can hold is the preference of national 
expediency to all other considerations. — It often 
happens that party interests prescribe rigid adhe- 
rence to some proposition which passes for a prit- 
ciple. The interest of the nation is more change- 
able and various in its forms; and thus, by a ready 
fallacy, the mere partisan often succeeds i 
denouncing the advocate of the true objects of 
government as a mere follower of expediency, and, 
by a false inference, as a traitor to principle. A 
party which had no common purpose but to pro- 
mote the public interest might call itself after the 
name of Peel, if in adopting its rule of conduct t 
had not already ceased to be a party. 

Still more valuable is the lesson which he 
taught by example, that success and not display 
is the object of political exertion. Though bis 
life seemed to be spent in Parliamentary debate, 
it was marked, in all parts of its course, by' 
practical results which it produced in the insti 
tions and administration of the country. By» 
means exempt from the love of display, nor super 
to the temptation of claptrap, he distingu 
himself from the mere debater and rhetoriciad by 
the use to which he turned his oratorical trium 
To effect his objects, it was necessary to posses 
the power which is vested in a Parliaments 
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jeader, and which can only be acquired by mastery 
ip the art of talk; but at the point where the 
yanity of the charlatan is satisfied he felt that the 
function of a statesman began. In his early years, 
while the world only gave him credit for repeat- 
ing, in somewhat more plausible language, the 
artv creed of the Irish secretaries of the day, he 
‘d time to establish the efficient police force, 
which seems to be the only modern institution 
which has taken root in the sister island. The 
improvements in the criminal law which marked 
his tenure of the Home-office, the establishment of 
the London police force, the Act of 1819 for 
resuming cash payments, and the Bank Charter 
Act, which, a quarter of a century later, provided 
for the maintenance of the same principle, may 
serve as specimens of the practical activity to 
which Sir Robert Pee!’s Parliamentary speeches 
served merely as preparations and flourishes. It 
is true that he was no philosophical inventor or 
far-sighted political prophet. Ricardo and Horner 
may have anticipated him in finance, and less 
ingenious speculators may have observed the in- 
efficiency of the ancient watchmen; but for the cer- 
tainty of procuring change for a five-pound note we 
are indebted to Peel’s bill, and if we can carry it along 
the street in our pockets in safety we may gene- 
rally thank the “ Peelers.” The blue coat and 
trancheon which guard our towns, instead of the 
cumbrous and dangerous military apparatus which 
on the continent watches equally against pick- 
pockets and rebels, may alone outbalance the 
windy wisdom of many an ambitious lifetime. 
There may be many true doctrines which he never 
preached, but there are none which he preached in 
vain. Let it be considered how much is included 
in the proposition, that he never recommended an 
object as desirable which he did not live to realise. 
His truisms and egotisms will soon be forgotten, 
and posterity may feel little gratitude for his 
colemn declaration that it was wise to reform 
proved abuses; but the changes which he effected 
will have modified the national history, and by 
their results he will be judged. If his fame sur- 
vives, it may serve to point the moral that talking 
is only useful when it facilitates acting, and that 
the art of Government consists, not in enunciating 
doctrines Conservative or Liberal, but in wisely and 
actually governing. 
It is not, however, uninteresting to consider his 
character in the subordinate capacity of an orator. 
Lhe Duke of Wellington, in a few broken sen- 
‘ences, interrupted by emotions which affect us 
very differently from those of softer and more 
susceptible natures, selected only one quality of 
his friend for praise, as that which had most 
strongly impressed him. “He always told the 
‘ruth. Ido not believe that, in the whole course 
of his life, he ever made an assertion which he did 
not believe to be the fact.” Thus the straight- 


forward, time-honoured soldier speaks of the much 
reviled “ Traitor of Tamworth ;’ not in accordance, 
par haps, with common opinion, and to the surprise 
‘ven of many admirers of the deceased. There 
was no charge more constantly brought against 

by his opponents than that of verbal sophistry 
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and wilful obscurity of language. The subtlety 
which they denounced as cunning, the careful 
ambiguity which seemed a preparation for trim- 
ming, the reserve which sometimes covered itself 
with a cloud of phrases as a safer concealment than 
silence, were all rather excused than denied by his 
adherents, who could not themselves but sometimes 
smile at the balancing of reciprocally destroying 
negatives in his periods, and the safe and catholic 
generality of the truisms to which he publicly 
pledged himself. “Poor Peel!” said a great moral 
humourist once, “ who so often acts the truth, and 
seems destined never to speak it.’ Once, when he 
was asked to explain his intentions as a landlord, 
he replied, that if a deserving tenant applied to 
him for a lease he would not pledge himself to 
abstain from hesitating long before he refused to 
take the proposal into consideration. At another 
time he informed the House of Commons, with the 
air of a candid convert to a paradoxical novelty, 
that he must, whatever might be the consequences, 
express his belief that Louis Philippe, then in the 
height of his prosperity, was the greatest monarch 
who had ruled over France—since the time of 
Napoleon. Nevertheless, we believe that the Duke 
of Wellington is as correct in his judgment as he 
is sincere in uttering it, and he at least “ never 
made an assertion which he did not believe to be 
the fact.” In his own case, he would probably 
have answered the inquiry as to the management 
of his estate by an announcement that “ the Field- 
Marshal considered the question impertinent ;” and 
of Louis Philippe he would have said nothing, 
unless he had something to say. Yet Sir Robert 
Peel, in fact, said the same, though in a manner 
less intelligible and less dignified. The promise 
as to the leases will be found by eliminating the 
equation to import, that he would act as might 
seem expedient when the case occurred; and the 
proposition as to the King of the French amounted 
to an elaborate and articulate nothing. It is by no 
means the uniform duty of a statesman to gratify 
public curiosity. When inopportune it may be 
more dignified to rebuke it; but Sir Robert found 
it more popular, perhaps more amusing, to baftle 
it, while he formally complied with it: nor must 
we forget that it is sometimes a part of secresy to 
withhold the admission that there is a secret. Of 
direct false statement, or of prevarication, he could 
not be justly accused ; but it must be admitted that 
his obsecurities, and his elaborate statements of 
useless generalities, were wholly deliberate and 
wilful. When he wished to convey a fact, or to 
communicate an opinion, no man was less liable to 
misconception. His language was cloudy only 
when it dwelt on matters which, however clear to 
himself, were not fitted or not ripe for Parlia- 
mentary inspection. Of his future intentions he 
would speak in well-turned periods, which left his 
hearers wondering at his communicativeness, and 
at their own incapacity to profit by it, till at last 
they acquiesced in the modest convietion, “ that 
all they knew was—nothing could be known.” 
When, on the other hand, he had a diffieult and 
complicated subject to explain, he got rid at will 
of his abstract phrases and of his — 
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His budget speeches are masterpieces of lucidity ;| record of his discourse. The least valuable parts 


and the House will long recollect the relief which it 
felt in monetary discussions, when his famous 
question of “ What is a pound?” with its plain- 
spoken materialistic solution, used to sweep away 
the foggy masses of Birmingham financial meta- 
physics like a sudden shift of wind to the north. 
Sir Robert Peel’s qualifications as a speaker 
have, on the whole, been justly appreciated. He 
had little capacity for that elevated rhetoric which, 
like every other form of eloquence, reached its 
perfection in Demosthenes; but he had a quality 
for which the great Athenian orator was equally 
distinguished—a thorough understanding of his 
audience, and a steady view to practical results. 
His voice was musical and powerful, but his action 
was eminently ungraceful, and his perorations were 
sometimes more pompous than impressive: on the 
other hand, his arrangement of topics was admir- 
ably skilful, his memory unfailing, and his readi- 
ness as a debater seldom equalled. His playful- 
ness was happier than is commonly supposed, and 
it was all the more effective from its general refer- 
ence to the familiar conventionalities of Parlia- 
ment. His transient allusions to individuals, his 
smiles, and gestures, and quotations, used to con- 
vulse the House with laughter, which seemed unac- 
countable when reported in the newspapers. The 
professional nature of his jokes, perhaps, deprives 
him of some of the credit which he deserved. They 
served their purpose at the time; and success is 
the best test of the rhetorical fitness of humour, if 
not of its intrinsic value. It may be, also, that in 
Parliament, as in every private circle, there is as 
much genuine playfulness exercised in dealing with 
ancient jests and accustomed associations, as in con- 
ceiving the more recondite and startling combina- 
tions which are recognised as specimens of humour 
by the world at large. To the character of a wit Sir 
Robert Peel had no pretension. Not asingle good 
saying remains to preserve the memory of the 
skilful banter which so often excited the amuse- 
ment of his hearers, and disturbed the composure 
of his adversaries. Nor do we anticipate that his 
speeches will survive him. Their chief merit con- 
sisted in their admirable fitness to their immediate 
purpose. Where information was required, no 
statesman of his time was equally capable of sup- 
plying it, nor could any contemporary orator adapt 
himself better to the temper of his audience; but 
in style, the sole preservative of speeches or of 
writings, his rhetoric was altogether deficient. His 
greatness as a speaker must rest on the solid basis 
of success. For twenty years, among able reasoners 
and brilliant declaimers, some of them his superiors 
in almost every assignable quality of an orator, he 
led the House with a recognised superiority to all 
Parliamentary competitors of which no example 
had been offered since the time of the elder Pitt. 
At the time when his power out of doors was 
greatest, he had still a special and peculiar influ- 
ence which was confined to the walls of the House 
of Commons; and, even in the days of newspaper 
reporting, it is no inconsiderable proof of tact and 
skill in a speaker to convey impressions to his 


immediate hearers which are lost in the written 





of his speeches were those which were, perha 
introduced rather to gratify himself than to per. 
suade his audience. Abstract propositions and 
solemn declarations of faith were not the figures 
of rhetoric in which he was qualified by nature to 
excel. 

The circumstances and personal demeanour of 
Sir Robert Peel were well calculated to strengthen 
his influence inthe country. The recent elevation 
of his family by manufacturing prosperity, while 
it appealed to the sympathy of the most active 
and rising section of the political community, 
seemed to account for the untiring and _ business. 
like industry of his habits, and for his consummate 
familiarity with the mysteries of trade and of 
finance. A more real support, however, was added 
by the possession of a princely fortune, adminis. 
tered in perfect accordance with the tastes and 
customs of Englishmen, and furnishing him with 
‘he means of moving on an equal level with the 
most powerful class of the aristocracy. If some 
of the body, in anger or in jealousy, confided to 
their sycophants their incurable distrust and dis- 
like for the blood of the cotton-spinner, he was 
not the less surrounded by the homage which 
rank in this country prudently pays to wealth and 
substantial power. The ablest living politician, 
born a millionaire, was careful to present in his 
own person to his social equals the type of the 
wealthy English gentleman of the nineteenth 
century. The first who ever took double honours 
at Oxford, he possessed the classical accomplish- 
ments which the traditions of his youth attributed 
to the statesmen of the past generation, perhaps in 
higher perfection than any of them. We have no 
doubt that he knew Greek better than Pitt or 
Fox; perhaps he knew it better than Grenville or 
Canning. In later life he appropriated, with ready 
tact, the popular sciences which modern taste pre 
scribes to the enlightened aristocrat. Political 
economy he practised rather than talked; but the 
applauding public saw among the list of his guests 
the geologists and the agricultural chemists, and 
rejoiced to know that its favourite ruler solaced 
his leisure with the studies or the conversation 
which instructed and amused itself. Artists also 
and men of letters were flattered by his notice, 
and repaid it by the credit which their society 
conferred on his taste and judgment. His cha- 
racter, however, as a landlord and a farmer came 
nearer to the hearts of his countrymen. The 
importance which he attributed to his celebrated 
short-horn bull gave rise to much justifiable 
laughter; but his prelections on green crops, and 
his extensive system of draining, secured to him 
the respect of a class which practically believes 
the long-preached doctrine, that the substitution 
of two blades of grass for one is better than ! 
the achievements of political philosophy. or 
was he deficient in the lighter accomplishment 
which become the country squire. He was unfor- 
tunately not a bold or skilful rider, and we are no 
aware whether he had cultivated the art of fishing, 
in which he must have been eminently qualified 
excel; but he was well known as a keen and killing 
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sho, and his zeal as a game preserver is said to have 
sometimes conflicted inopportunely with his devo- 
tion to the interests of the farmer. Whatever pro- 

nsities to innovation existed in his nature were 
directed to serious political ends; in all his per- 
gonal habits, both from inclination and prudence, 
he conformed to established custom; and in the 
avoidance of all religious or irreligious extremes, 
as well as in the uniform propriety and decorum 
of his domestic character, he reflected and shared 
the virtues which are most esteemed by the strongest 
and steadiest portion of the community. 

The portions of his public career which have 
been most diligently canvassed are the two great 
changes in opinion which he underwent, and 
effected in practice, with respect to Catholic 
Emancipation and the Corn-laws. In 1829 he 
held only the second place, although he incurred 
almost all the odium which was heaped on the 
lately Protestant Cabinet. It is remarkable that 
the Duke of Wellington, while he justly obtained 
the chief credit of the patriotic change, overawed 
by the weight of his character the scurrility of his 
irritated opponents. The accusations of falsehood 
and meanness were reserved for Peel alone, while 
his lofty colleague was assailed with such harmless 
missiles as raving insinuations of his treasonable 
designs on the Crown. The ex-member for 
Oxford had his own conscience alone to console 
him for the invectives of the crowd, and the anger 
of his alienated friends. He might foresee that 
calmer reflection would exonerate him from the 
charge of interested motives in resigning the 
leadership of a powerful party, and opening the 
way to a speedy downfall of a Ministry which had 
appeared to be destined for permanence ; but it was 
impossible to blind himself to the fact, that the repu- 
tation and power which he had been building up for 
more than twenty years was desiroyed, and that the 
public belief in his consistency and political fore- 
sight was rudely, if not irrecoverably, shaken. 
There can be no doubt that he deserved censure, 
not for consenting to the Catholic Relief Bill, in 
1529, but for opposing it in previous years. The 
reasons for the change had become little stronger, 
and the benefits to be attained by it had been, in a 
great measure, sacrificed by delay. The excuse 
for his conduct is, that he was grown wiser by 
€xperience, and the best compensation for his error 
was the selfacrificing courage with which he 
redeemed it. The bitter resentment which pun- 
shes the desertion of a party by its leader was 
about the same time curious! y contrasted with the 
general tolerance for a mere change of opinion, 
‘pecially in the popular direction. Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Palmerston, with the rest of 
annhing’s immediate followers, veered round on 
the far more hnportant question of Parliamentary 
‘torin as directly as Peel had done with respect 
to the Catholics, at the same time that the Duke 
. Richmond took his seat with Lord Ripon in the 
‘Abinet directed by Lord Grey. We censure 
a change itself nor the indifference with 

Was generally regarded; but the remem- 
vance of similar profitable gyrations may well 
tave served to mitigate the anger expressed for 
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the apostate, who was, at least, a martyr to his 
apostacy. 

The struggle of the Reform Bill restored him 
in a short time to the command of his alienated 


party. He contended with abundant vigour and 
ability against the change which had become 
inevitable ; but the experience of very few follow- 
ing years must have convinced him of the error of 
his judgment. If personal ambition had been his 
ruling motive, he would have rejoiced to see that, 
while he was relieved from his old dependence on 
the borough-owners of his party, a new class of 
politicians had risen into importance, of whom he 
was eminently qualified to be the leader. We 
cannot doubt that on public grounds, when his 
early apprehensions were removed by time, he 
appreciated the security which the Constitution 
had derived from the excision of abuses, which 
were even more dangerous by the scandal which 
they justly caused than by the practical evils which 
they produced. To his individual fame and great- 
ness the passing of the Reform Bill was greatly 
serviceable. He was relieved from a barren 
combat, in which he might have wasted his life by 
the defence of an untenable position, or compro- 
mised his reputation by deserting it at last. He 
had mistaken the merits of the dispute while it 
lasted ; but he at once, and apparently alone, under- 
stood the practical result. He saw the resources 
which still remained to the defeated party, and, 
determining at once to re-organise it, he relieved 
it from the crippling traditions which confined it 
to the office of mere indiscriminate resistance. 

It is remarkable that the stage in Sir Robert 
Peel's life which Lord John Russell selected for 
special mention and praise was that in which he 
formed and trained the new Conservative party, 
and at last established it in office. The safe work- 
ing of the Reform Bill, in the opinion of its pro- 
poser, was mainly secured by the temperance and 
foresight of its most powerful opponent. In 
teaching his followers to act in the spirit of the 
new Constitution, he saved them not only from the 
errors of reaction, but from the opposite dangers 
of popular irritation and alarm. His ancient 
adversary, long versed in party warfare, and in the 
anxious responsibilities of political leadership, is, 
perhaps, at the distance of many years, the most 
competent judge of the qualities which were dis- 
played in that ten years’ conflict. Lord John’s 
thoughtful recognition of the greatness of his 
rival’s merits in the portion of his career in which 
they were most formidable to himself, is as credit- 
able to his sagacity of observation as to the gene- 
rosity which has prompted every allusion he has 
made to the deceased, and which has sought, in 
every becoming manner, to accumulate honours on 
his tomb. 

The services which the organiser of the new 
Conservative party conferred on those who have 
since most deeply resented his conduct, were justly 
expressed by one of his followers :—* He enabled 
me,” he candidly said, “to remain a Tory, as I 
was born, without the necessity of being, at the 
same time, a fool.” The use of such a teacher, 





not merely to his immediate pupils, is best shown 
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by the spirit which now actuates the reactionary 
side of the French Assembly. The future of their 
eountry would look brighter if they had now a 
Peel to persuade them that the cure for a past 
revolution is not necessarily a counter-revolution. 

Notwithstanding the success which rewarded 
his ten years’ opposition, and the brilliant repu- 
tation which he acquired by his six months’ tenure 
of office in 1834-35, it is, perhaps, a just subject for 
regret that for so long a period his administrative 
activity was suspended, and the practical statesman 
absorbed in the party leader. From the moment 
of his return to office he devoted himself wholly 
to the country. His followers complained, not 
unnaturally, that, after making them his instru- 
ments for acquiring power, he had forgotten their 
interests as a party. ‘The gulf which separated 
him from them in the autumn of 1845 had been 
threatening to open long before. The bold impo- 
sition of the Income-tax, accompanied by the 
Customs’ reductions of 1542, was not the measure 
which might have been expected from the champion 
of the aristocracy of the land. The more extensive 
reform of the tariff, which he effected two years 
later, was recommended by the success and popu- 
larity of the changes which preceded it, and facili- 
tated by the commencement of a period of general 
prosperity and confidence. It was not until 1545 
that disaffection among his adherents openly burst 
forth, on the Minister's determination to substitute 
a permanent endowment for the annual grant to 
Maynooth. Many well-meaning zealots were 
scandalised at the slight supposed to be offered to 
Protestantism ; and an occasion or an excuse was 
afforded for the brilliant acrimony of Mr. Disraeli, 
and the persevering hostility of the Times. Still 
the bulk of the party adhered, though dissatisfied, 
to their leader. A minority of them cordially 
approved his policy, and waited in hope for its 
development. The remainder knew the futility 
of opposition on minor points to a Minister who 
never propounded a measure without resolving to 
establish it by law. 

It would be useless to speculate, for the hun- 
dredth time, on the motives which finally deter- 
mined Sir Robert Peel to abolish the Corn-laws. 
{t is probable that the moment selected for the 
change was decided, as he always afterwards 
declared, by the failure of the potato-crop in 
Ireland. The formidable organisation of the 
Corn-law League may have not been without its 
influence on his policy; but we incline to the 
belief that the success of his own commercial 
reforms produced the most decisive effect on the 
peculiar constitution of his mind. In defending 
his changes of the tariff, he had been compelled 
again and again to enforce the main axioms of 
political economy ; and the sophistry involved in 
his defence of the Corn-laws as an exceptional 
case must every day have proved more pain- 
ful. Habitually attentive to facts, he required 
experimental proof before he became an entire 
convert to the Free-trade theory; but a few tan- 
gible results, produced by himself, relieved him 
from all farther hesitation. It was painful to con- 
fess a long course of error, and to be alienated 
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from the great body of his friends and supporters. 
and yet, when he determined on his final change 
of policy, there must have been a consolation tg 
a generous mind in the reflection that he couyjg 
personally only suffer loss from the resolution 
which was to confer benefits so signal on his 
country. Mean opponents, in the belief that hjs 
wealth consisted chiefly of personal property, 
insinuated a suspicion that his object was to lower 
the price of land, in anticipation of becoming after. 
wards a purchaser. The son of a duke was no 
ashamed to ask, in the House of Commons, for the 
particulars of his private fortune, pretending to 
believe, or, more basely still, believing, that the 
acting sovereignty of England had been wil. 
fully bartered for an increase of ten or fifteen per 
cent. on an already enormous iucome. ‘To the duty 
of carrying out his new cenvictions Sir Robert 
Peel deliberately sacrificed the party leadership 
which he had so long possessed, and the office in 
which he was apparently fixed for life without 
fear of rivalry or competition. His opponents 
had shortly before professed the same change of 
opinion, when nothing else could secure them in 
power: he changed when nothing else could 
endanger it. They had occupied, in common with 
him, an untenable position; but when both moved 
in the same direction, they fell back on the bulk of 
their forces; he, moving in advance, was separated 
from his. Thus it was that the same change in 
one party was applauded as a master-piece of 
strategy, in the other was branded as desertion. 
The country at large, apart from the conflicting 
camps, viewed the rivals with more impartial ju- 
tice. He who could only lose by change was net 
sacrificed to those who, though equally honest in 
their convictions, could only gain by yielding t 
them. But there was a more important distine- 
tion between the converted Minister and those who 
had preceded him, in their abandonment of the 
Corn-laws. Whoever might denounce the griev- 
ance, he was known to have the power to remove 
it; and accordingly, six months after the public 
declaration of his resolution, the anomaly disep- 
peared from the statute-book. 

The dignity and patriotism of his conduct alter 
retiring from office have been generally and justly 
acknowledged. He could not, perhaps, deny © 
himself that there was some foundation for the 
reproaches and the anger of his alienated friend 
It had been one of the greatest errors of his poli 
tical life to meet the party move of the fixed duty 
in 1841 by a successful party resistance. 
penalty of the blunder was justly inflicted whet. 
after five years, he fully redeemed it. The vul- 
nerable parts of his conduct were eagerly fastene 
upon by his assailants, and the nourishment whic 
they found was sufficient to pamper into sudde 
bulk two parasitical Parliamentary reputatio® 
The hard-mouthed invectives of Lord (Georg? 
Bentinck, and the brilliant sarcasms of Mr. 
racli, derived all their interest and importane 
from the greatness of their intended victim. 
survivor, once an undervalued man of genius, 
feel but a qualified satisfaction in the 4p 
which was refused to his polished eloquence 
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it advocated large and generous theories, and 
lavishly conceded to his witty expositions of party 
disappointment, and his skill in tormenting and 
persecuting obnoxious greatness, 

It has been justly remarked that part of Sir 
tobert Peel's power was founded on the very 
slowness of his progress. 
his political views he represented the changes 
which took place during his lifetime in public 
opinion and feeling. Neither lagging behind nor 
venturing far in advance of the general progress 
of the age, he was able to understand, and guide, 


and realise the tendencies by which he was himself 


influenced. ‘The principal test of his individual 
greatness is to be found in the constant enlarge- 
ment of his character ; somewhat narrow in youth, 
and in maturity only an abler and more judicious 
partisan, he gradually expanded by experience and 
reflection into a generous and comprehensive 
statesman. It is not uncommon for early vivacity 
to condense, as youthful spirits disappear, into 
worldly keenness and common-place; and many 
instances Will have occurred toathoughtful observer, 
of the genial influence of time on pedantry and 
formality, When it arises from a narrow education 
and not from a prosaic nature. Prudence and 
decorum have sometimes their wild oats to sow, and 
leave the ground clearer after a preliminary crop 
of prejudices. By far the greater number contract 
with age; but the larger and stronger natures ex- 
pand, as Peel’s expanded, by observation and still 
more by action. Attentive from the first to his 
immediate duties, he was rewarded for his diligent 
inspection of what was near him by a constantly 
increasing circle of vision. His character was 
strong enough to correspond with the enlargement 
of his intellectual views ; and he had the courage | 


THE 
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to follow his convictions when they were bold and 
new, as he had acted upon them when they were 
recommended by the traditions and practice of the 
teachers and colleagues of his youth, Even his 
outward appearance corresponded in its develop- 
ment to his mind. The sagacious but common- 
place countenance of his earlier manhood was 
marked, as he advanced in years, by a peculiar 
expression of refined and somewhat playful acute- 
The ready adaptation of his features to the 
purposes of not unfriendly or disrespectful carica- 
ture was chiefly facilitated by the more recent 
traits of countenance to which we refer. A faithful 
portrait conveyed so much of his character, that 
the slightest exaggeration immediately represented 
the humorous or satirical purpose of the artist. No 


hess. 


-earicaturist could have made him look dull, or 


silly, or intemperate; but his sagacious look was 
easily converted into a glance of triumphant 
slyness or sometimes of complacent superiority. 
By far the best portraits of him which remain 
are to be found among the sketches of HB. 
and of Punch. We hope that, among the 
various memorials which are to be erected 
in his honour, there will be found at least one 
which may preserve the memory of his fea- 
tures, and be worthy of its subject and of the 
country ; but even if our artists add another failure 
tothe long list of our national shortcomings, we 
have no fear that history will fail to do justice to 
an honest and generally successful statesman. The 
emotion which has been occasioned by his death 
is honourable to the character of the country, and 
to himself it constitutes a memorial so noble and 
befitting a worthy ruler, 


” 


“That kings for such a tomb might wish to die. 


YVETOT. 


BY BERANGER. 


IL était un roi d’Yvetot 


Peu connu dans l’histoire, 
Se levant tard, se couchant tdét, 
Dormant fort bien sans gloire ; 


Et couronné par Jeanneton 

D’un simple bonnet de coton, 
Dit-on. | 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! | 

Quel bon petit roi c’était la! 
La, la. 


I] faisait ses quatre répas 





Dans son palais de chaume, 
Et sur un Ane, pas a pas, 
Parcourait son royaume. 


A KING at Yvetot reigned in state, 
But little known in story, 
Who went to bed early, and got up late, 
And slept well without glory. 
The only crown he wore on his head 
Was a nightcap when he went to bed, 
"Tis said. 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 
What a good little sort of a king was he! 
He! he! 


He managed to get through four good meals, 
And his palace was thatched with straw : 
On a jack-ass’s back, with a dog at his heels, 

He rode to dispense the law. 
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THE KING OF YVETOT. 


Joyeux, simple, et croyant le bien, 
Pour toute garde il n’avait rien 

Qu’un chien. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 

La, la. 


Il n’avait de gout onéreux 
Qu’une soif un peu vive ; 
Mais, en rendant son peuple heureux, 
I] faut bien qu’un roi vive. 
Lui-méme, & table et sans suppét, 
Sur chaque muid levait un pot 
D’impét. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la. 


Aux filles de bonnes maisons 
Comme il avait su plaire, 
Les sujets avaient cent raisons 
De le nommer leur pére : 
D’ ailleurs il ne levait de ban 
Que pour tirer, quatre fois Pan, 
Au blanc. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la. 


Il n’agrandit point ses états, 
Fut un voisin commode, 
Et, modéle des potentats, 
Prit le plaisir pour code. 
Ce n’est que lorsqu’il expira 
Que le peuple qui l’enterra 
Pleura. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la. 


On conserve encor Je portrait 
De ce digne et bon prince ; 
C’est l’enseigne d’un cabaret 
Fameux dans la province. 
Les jours de féte, bien souvest, 
La foule s’€crie en buvant 
Devant : 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la. 





Merry and careless, he wanted no help— 
He kept no guards but his honest whelp 


To yelp. 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 


What a good little sort of a king was he ! 


He! he! 


The only expensive taste he had 


Was a rather troublesome thirst : 


But, provided he makes his people glad, 


A king may drink till he burst. 
So, with his own hands, this royal sot 
Levied, on all the wine they got, 
A pot. 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 


What a good little sort of a king was he! 


He! he! 


He pleased the ladies great and small, 
Was a most gallant swain ; 

With reason did his subjects call 
His a paternal reign. 

But warlike levies made he not, 

Save four times a year to take a shot 

At a spot. 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 


What a good little sort of a king was he! 


He! he! . 


He sought not to enlarge his states, _ 
A neighbourly prince was he: 

A model] to all potentates 
To live right merrily. 

His subjects wept not till he died, 


But when they buried him then they sighed, 


And cried— 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 


What a good little sort of a king was he ! 


He! he! 


And though this good king’s now no wore, 


On many a village sign 


His merry face hangs o’er the vintner’s door, 


With smiling looks benign. 
And as they pass the can about 
The people still, in joyous rout, 
Do shout— 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! he! 


What a good little sort of a king was he! 


He! he! * 


i 





* The King of Yvetot is in France a national mythic monarch, corresponding to the renowned King Cole of merry England. The 
above song was intended to reflect upon the oppressive rule of Napoleon when at the height of his power—the sting, of course, 


in the contrast. In a “despotism tempered by epigram” it is curious to observe the caution as well as the courage of 


epigrammatist. 
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Ix asmall and meanly furnished garret in one of 
the most densely peopled districts of London there 
sat an aged woman, the sole occupant of the apart- 


ment. It was a cold and cheerless winter after-| 


noon, and she bent in silence over a handful of 
half-lighted cinders which were scraped together 
inacorner of the fireplace. The room contained 
but one bed, one chair, and a small round work- 
table of the plainest materials. A saucepan, an 
earthenware teapot without a handle, and two or 
three plates, stood on a shelf above the chimney ; 
and from the solitary skylight which pierced the 
roof nothing was visible but a few adjoining house- 
tops, which were thickly covered with newly- 
fallen snow. 

The appearance of the inmate of this comfortless 


apartment indicated extreme poverty. Her dress’ 
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‘bread her granddaughter offered her, and, after 
‘some indistinct grumbling, in which the word “ tea” 
_was alone audible, she fell asleep. 

| Silently then did the girl draw forth her 
farthing candle, and, having placed it on the table, 
‘she sat down, and drew forth some linen, a brass 
thimble, and a pair of scissors. She had evidently 
intended to set to work at once; but, instead of 
doing so, she remained for some time as if in deep 
thought. The scene was very dreary. Daylight 
had not quite fled, though it was too dark for the 
girl to see to work; and the dusk served to make 
the light of the candle seem still more miserable. 
For a moment she looked with longing gaze at the 
remaining portion of bread; but, no! she could 
not touch that, it was for her grandmother next 
day ; she did not want it—she had eaten some 





was patched and tattered in many places; and as) already once that day. It was bitterly cold; and 


she sat cowering over the expiring embers of the she bethought her of putting some of the linen she 


fire, her frame seemed shrunk into half its natural | held round her. She did so, and then she began 
dimensions. Muttering at times unintelligibly to} to work; but it would not do. Suddenly letting 


herself, and fixing her listless eyes occasionally 


her work fall from her hands, she smiled to her- 


upon the door, she appeared to await with impa-| self, and drew from her bosom a dirty, crumpled 


tience the arrival of some one whom she expected 
to minister to her wants. ‘The door was at length | 
opened from without, and a young girl entered the | 
room. 

“What on airth has kept you, child?” she said 
ina chiding, querulous voice. “Maybe you stayed 
to talk to some ill-mannered sweetheart of yours, | 
who would ave done better to let you come to| 
we. 

The reader must here be informed that the old 
woman always spoke of herself in the plural num- 
ber, and, with the provincialism peculiar to some | 
parts of England, always used we for us. | 

“Nay, mother,” replied the new comer, “ you 
know that I have no sweetheart to speak to now 
since Tom has crossed the seas, and, indeed, I was 
not long gone; besides, I had to wait a bit at Mr. 
Jones's for the money, which he was too busy to 
give me for a long time, and then—hard griping 
kinflint that he is!—I had to wring from him the 
paltry pence that, God knows, I had well earned. 
a J have brought you some bread; see, here 

is!” 

“ But ave you brought me some fire 7’ demanded 
the old woman crossly ; “don’t you know we is 
cold, and in want of it?” 

a Dear grandmother, how could I? Mr. Jones 
refused to give me any money in advance for the 
half-dozen shirts I have yet to make, and you 
know we have ninepence to pay for the rent to- 
a, and so I had nothing to buy firing with, 

' I knew you wanted bread more; so, dear 
mother, 9 to bed, and here is my shawl to put 
‘ver you.” As the girl spoke she took off her 





letter, which she had read about a hundred times 
already, and the contents of which she knew almost 
by heart. The perusal of it seemed, however, to 
do her good; for after she had read it carefully 
over, kissed it a dozen times, and replaced it in 
the breast of her dress, she once more commenced 
to work. And this time the effort was successful ; 
for she did not again leave off, but continued busily 
to ply her needle until long after midnight. 

It needs but few words to make the reader 
acquainted with the previous history of the needle- 
woman and her grandmother to whom he has been 
introduced. That history offers no startling or 
romantic incidents. Ellen Linn, the needlewéman, 
had won the heart of honest Tom Cripps, to whom 
she had been engaged for some years. Ellen's 
mother had died giving her birth; and having lost 
her father soon afterwards, her grandmother, the 
Widow West, had brought her up. Mrs. West 
was not always the cross, grumbling old woman 
we have seen, and Ellen owed to her much hap- 
piness; and, until the last few years, when age, 
want, and misery had changed her character, 
Ellen could not recall an unkind word or action 
on the part of her mother (as she almost always 
called her) towards her. Mrs. West, who, as long 
as strength permitted, earned sufficient to support 
herself and grandchild, sent the child daily to 
the National School in the village of ———, 
kept by Mrs. Cripps, the mother of Ellen’s lover, 
who was a schoolmistress far above the ordinary 
run; and Ellen being an apt scholar, soon read, 
wrote, and spoke better than most girls of her 
station in life. But work was what she seemed to 


ont. and, by dint of much persuasion on her part, | take most pleasure in; and her young life's dream 

P notwithstanding much grumbling on that of her | used to be, that when grown up she would be able 

Pens the old woman at length suffered her-|to work for herself and her parent. Poor child 
to be put to bed. She took some of the dry | did she guess what a task that would be? 
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Mrs. Cripps died when Ellen was just entering 


womanhood, and that was her first great grief; 
for after she had ceased to be a school child, she 
had still continued her intimacy with good Mrs. 
Cripps, whom she looked upon in the light of a 
second mother, or rather mother-in-law, as Tom 
used saucily to whisper in her ear, and then kiss 
away the blushes that his whisper would cause to 
rise in Ellen’s cheeks. 

Time passed on, but time did not improve the 
prospects of Tom Cripps and Ellen Linn. Labour 
was becoming very scarce; and Tom, an indus- 
trious labourer, found himself often for days 
together without the means of subsistence. He 
grew weary of waiting for better times to marry; 
and an offer being made him to go out to Australia, 
he accepted it. 

He would work manfully till he got enough to 
send for Ellen, he said, as the sorrowing girl saw 
him about to leave her; and Ellen was comforted. 
Then they talked of the happy day when she 
should go out to him to become his wife. They were 
both very young, and could very well wait; and, 
meantime, they were to write often to one another 
—in fact, as often as a vessel left and came ; and so 
they parted. About a year later Mrs. West and 
Ellen removed to London. 

Ellen’s dream was now realised, and for some 
time she was very happy ; for she found work to do, 
and thus paid in part the debt she owed to her 
grandmother for years of care and solicitude. But 
the aspect of affairs altered; her employer failed, 
she was thrown out of employment, and it was 
some time before she could procure work elsewhere. 

A temporary cessation of work is a serious 
matter to those who have no other means of 
support to look to. Ellen, with all her after exer- 
tions, found it impossible to recover entirely the 
lost ground. In that time they had got into debt ; 
and it seemed as if, from that moment, that they 
were destined to sink deeper and deeper into 
adversity. Ellen, at the time our tale opens, could 
only obtain employment at intervals, and then she 
was very badly paid. Step by step she was driven, 
with her aged grandmother, to the garret in which 
they have been introduced to the reader’s notice. 

We need scarcely add that the letter which we 
have seen Ellen Linn perusing with so much 
interest was an Australian one. Yes, Tom had been 
faithful to his promise, and had written as often 
as he could hear of a vessel homeward bound. 
This was his last letter, which Ellen had received 
some weeks before, and it contained much that 
made the trusting girl’s heart light and happy: 
already, indeed, in thought, she was with her 
husband, administering to the comfort, and cheer- 
ing the path, of the adventurous emigrant. 

Cripps’ letters had hitherto been rather dis- 
couraging than otherwise; for, like many other 
emigrants, he had imagined that almost on his first 
landing money would pour into his lap; and not 
finding this to be the case, he had felt much dis- 
appointment. Though he had been absent a con- 


siderable time (twenty years, to calculate accord- 
ing to Ellen’s heart), he had not been able to 
send over any money; but everything was now 
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brightening around him, and in his next letter 
which would follow very quickly, he would send 
them some money, not sufficient to bring Ellen 
out ; but —, and here he proposed to her a plan 
for bringing her over to him, which was, that he 
had seen a great many girls who had been sey 
over by some good and charitable people—girk 
who at home were suffering poverty and famine 
but who here were comfortably provided for, and 
many of them married and settled in life; that he 
believed the first thing to be done was for some 
gentleman of respectability to testify to her good 
character ; and this he was sure Dr. Giles, of — 
village, who had known her all her life, would do, 
or the clergyman, Mr. Fishlock. 

Ellen had accordingly written for this purpose to 
Dr. Giles, from whom, however, she had received no 
answer, and after some time had accidentally learned 
that he was dead. She then wrote to Mr. Fish. 
lock, and was in daily expectation of receiving his 
answer. It was some time since she had sent her 
humble petition ; and, though she said daily to her. 
self that the rich could not be expected to answer 
her all ina minute, still she was naturally becoming 
very anxious to receive the letter, more especially 
as Tom had also suggested to her the possibility 
of her getting her grandmother, now fast entering 
her second childhood, into an almshouse ; for, of 
course, the notion of her going to Australia was 
out of the question. Respecting the possibility of 
obtaining this asylum for her, Ellen had also asked 
the clergyman; and the expectation of the two 
being thus shortly provided for had made her 
endure her daily toil and privation witb the hope 
of a speedy release. 

But it is a weary thing to wait day by day—to 
be ever on the watch; and Ellen’s appearance 
soon changed, and in the place of the ruddy, hope 
ful face of youth, she became haggard and care- 
worn. She was not handsome, she never had been; 
but she was always neat and clean in her attire, 
and her light blue eyes were soft and py 
It was a great trial, in addition to her others, the 
task of soothing her aged grandmother, who was 
daily complaining and scolding her. But she felt 
what she owed her, and considered her as a sacred 
charge that nothing could force her to relinquish 
At times, too, the old woman would exhibit some 
of her former kindness, and praise and bless Elles 
—her good child—her affectionate supporter. At 
such times Ellen felt repaid for all she had suffered, 
and her spirits would rise, and she would toil 
with renewed vigour. 

She had finished the half-dozen shirts, and bad 
been paid for them. Mr. Jones had no more t 
give her, and she solicited work elsewhere. 
obtained a dozen to make, but at even less remune 
ration than she had from Mr. Jones: from him she 
had received three shillings a dozen, and now het 
remuneration was reduced to two. Days of toil— 
nights of toil—work, work, work ; and all for this 
miserable pittance ! 

The letter she had hoped to receive from 
Australia did not arrive, nor did the one she & 
pected from Mr. Fishlock. In vain she st 
watching for the first glimpse of the postmaD, * 
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morning and evening he sped his rounds, unheed- 
ing the pain or joy be brought with him. Mecha- 
nically he rung at the rich man’s door—mecha- 
nically he entered the hovel of the poor; but he 
marked not the expression of joy on some faces, 
nor that of sorrow on others, as he delivered his 
burthen to each. He was but the machine that 
moved the hearts of thousands. 

The old woman became daily more feeble, and 
the means of prolonging life were now more dif- 
ficult to obtain. Ellen felt her sight becoming 
affected, and she also felt at times intense pain in 
her head, and each day her hopes about hearing 
from Mr. Fishlock were becoming more and more 
faint. At length she summoned up courage to 
apply to the parish in which she lived for relief; 
but she was told she had no claim upon it, being a 
stranger, and that she must apply to the insti- 
tution. She did so; and thence she was sent to 
another, and another—obtaining relief from none, 
discouragement from all. And she would return 
home from these fruitless expeditions weary and 
disheartened ; but upon nearing her lonely garret 
her heart would beat quick, and her colour would 
rise, for hope would whisper to her that perhaps, 
during her absence, a letter might have been 
brought ; and she would enter, and she would look 
around for it in vain; and then she would seat 
herself mournfully at her task, and endeavour, by 
stealing some hours from repose, to make up for 
we she had lost in fruitless endeavours to obtain 

Near to the house in which she lived was a 
counting-house, belonging to a gentleman who 
resided there with his family; for in the quarter 
of the metropolis in which Ellen lived there was a 
miscellaneous collection of houses—the poor and 
the rich seemed to dwell there in a confused and 
as if unsorted mass. Now, for some days back, 
when Ellen had, at the post hours, planted herself, 
as usual, to watch for the postman by the small 
casement which commanded a view of the street, 
the girl had observed on the opposite side, in the 
house alluded to, that as the time drew near the 
lady of the mansion would appear at the window 
a regularly as herself; and that as soon as the 
postman became visible she would quit the window, 
and be in readiness to receive him at the door, and 
Ellen saw that no letter was put into her hand. 
At length she missed her; and she learned from 
the woman who washed there, and who was an 
inmate of the same house as the needlewoman, that 
the lady had an only son, and that when she had 
last heard of him he was in a distant country very 
Ul; that every day she was expecting to hear from 
him, and that at last her anxiety and suspense had 
brought an illness on herself. 

Ellen felt deeply for her fellow-sufferer, and 

st wondered that one so ricu should not be 
exempt from suffering the same suspense she did, 
though from different causes. ‘This incident tended 
to teach her resignation; and she would murmur 
to herself that the high-born and the lowly were 
Sisters of affliction! 

One evening towards the end of winter there 
was a busy throng crowding into a shop of some 
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pretension, though it was not a first-rate one by 
any means. Still it was pretty evident that busi- 
ness was not slack there; for all the hands seemed 
engaged, and it was with evident impatience that 
the master of the place seemed to listen to a young 
woman who was addressing him with much 
earnestness. 

“T tell you, my good girl, it is impossible; we 
have no demand for ready-made articles. The last 
shirts you made [ have still on hand; it is impos- 
sible, therefore, to give you any more work when 
it don’t pay; you must seek elsewhere.” 

“ Oh! but, Mr. Jones, I have tried, and can 
procure none; every place I am told that the 
market is overstocked, and that there are too many 
of my trade. Is there no work of any kind I can 
do for you?” 

“T told you no, girl; there is your answer. 
Don’t you see you are keeping me here while the 
shop is full, and I'm wanted? Go.” 

“ T will, sir; but” —and a blush rose in her pale 
face, and a tear of pride moistened her eye—* can 
you give me something to buy some bread ; I have 
not tasted any this day.” It was the first time she 
had asked for alms, and she felt how much indeed, 
she was reduced in life. 

Mr. Jones answered roughly in the negative, 
and again bade her go. Poor Ellen! she obeyed 
him; and who can tell what her feelings were on 
her solitary walk home ? 

If we were to measure time by our thoughts 
and feelings, how many years would we not often 
live in a few short moments! Sadly she retraced 
her steps, and wearily she ascended the stairs ; but 
there, despite her former disappointment on similar 
occasions, the thoughts of the possibility of there 
being a letter, perhaps two, seemed to revive her. 
The hour for the postman was passed; he might 
have called during her absence ; the long-expected, 
long-wished-for letters might be awaiting her. 
She undid the door, and her breath came and went. 
In imagination she saw two letters lying on the 
table; fond fancy made her for a moment believe 
it was not a delusion. It was almost dark when 
she entered the room, but something white was 
visible on the little table. It must be a letter! 
She rushed to seize it, but no hard substance re- 
sisted her eager grasp; it was a bit of linen 
remaining from her last work ! 

“Have you brought we any food?” asked the 
old woman in a weak, tremulous tone. 

“No, mother.” 

“ But you promised we some bread; why don't 
you keep your promises ?” 

“T had no money to buy any.” 

And the girl sat down in silence and despair. 
She sat until it was quite dark, and she heard the 
old woman murmuring some unconnected words, 
by which, however, Ellen could make out that her 
mind was dwelling on scenes of former days. And 
then Ellen, too, thought of the past; and she sat 
and thought and thought, and her brain seemed to 
reel, and she felt as if reason was quitting her. 
Still she sat on in that dark, dreary room, and 
long after her companion had ceased to speak and 





had gone to sleep she sat and thought; and she 
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felt as if it would relieve her could she read once 
more Tom’s last letter, but she had no candle, and 
then again she felt more and more how desolate, 
and weak, and hungry she was; but felt glad, 
withal, that she had that morning given, not to 
herself but to her grandmother, the last morsel of 
bread that remained to her: she could not do 
without food, old and feeble as she was. Again 
she thought about what she should do for the next 
day, and the chance of a letter from Tom with 
money crossed her mind, and this brought her 
back to ponder over her late cruel disappointment 
until hope died within her. She longed to weep, 
but could not; and again she felt that acute pain 
in her head. She could not go to bed; she put 
her hands to her burning temple, and rocked 
herself to and fro; and she sat thus all through 
the weary hours of the night, and when day 
dawned it found the poor starving needlewoman 
still in the same forlorn condition. 

A few evenings before, as Ellen was watching 
as usual for the postman, she saw the lady who 
had been ill, and who had before been her com- 
panion in watching, make her first appearance for 
some time at her usual station, the window. She 
did not look unhappy, so thought Ellen, who 
seemed at once to guess that she had had a letter, for 
when the postman came the lady did not seem so 
very anxious as heretofore, and did not rush down 
to meet him as usual; but then the girl remem- 
bered that she must be too weak to go down the 
stairs; and then Ellen watched if there were a 
letter for her or no. It is wonderful how, when 
suffering ourselves, we become interested in those 
who suffer from similar causes, and our attention is 
often drawn from our own sorrows (though it may 
be only for a very short space) to dwell on those of 
others. Ellen saw the postman stop at the lady’s 
door, and in a few seconds after she could perceive a 
footman handing a letter on a silver salver to the 
lady, who, after she had read it, rose and left her 
station at the window. But Ellen could not tell 
whether or not its arrival had caused pain or 
pleasure. 

On the day following the disappointment at 
Mr. Jones's, Ellen, who was sitting without work, 
and thinking what she must next do, saw a car- 
riage stop at the lady’s house and a young man 
spring out of it; she then knew that the son had 
been restored to his mother, and she pictured to 
herself the joyful meeting, and her heart throbbed 
as she thought of what she should feel if she were 
to meet her absent lover: and then she bitterly 
murmured to herself that he had forgotten her, 
that he would not even write to her, and the con- 
trast between herself and her late companion in 
suspense rose up strong before her, and she could 
sit no longer in that dreary room, but left her seat, 
determined to make some effort to procure food. 
She went to many a spot that day in search of 
work, but only met with refusals; and towards dusk, 
hungry and faint, she gave up all hope. Suddenly 
she heard a beggar ask a passer-by for food. The 


thought flashed across her: she, too, must beg— 


by no other means could she procure food. She 
was starving. 


instinctively, and asked a lady who was Passing ty 
give her something, but the lady, heedless of he 
demand, pursued her way. At the same Moment 
she heard a voice saying to her, “ It is a pity thy 
such a fine-looking girl as you should be begging" 
She turned quickly round, not understanding the 
purport of the words; and at the same moment , 
gentleman (at least he had the dress of one) whis. 
pered something in her ear. 

As if stung by a serpent, Ellen recoiled, ang 
casting an indignant glance on the speaker, quick. 
ened her steps almost to a run, and had soon Jeg 
the spot where she had made her first unsucceggfy} 
attempt at begging. 

Ellen slackened not her speed until weakneg 
compelled her to do so, and even then she seemed 
to fear lest danger was pursuing her, and she 
exerted her utmost strength to gain her home, but 
she felt that she must have food or perish. At 
this moment she perceived a throng of persons 
with poverty too plainly stamped upon them, 
entering a small dirty-looking shop; and she saw 
some females coming oat of it, devoid of some 
article or other they wore on entering it, and then 
going into a shop almost next door and ask for 
gin! <A cold shudder seized the starving girl; and 
she felt that, wretched as she was, and sunk in life 
she was not degraded—that abject as was her 
present situation she had not forfeited her self- 
respect—that shame and infamy could not be 
coupled with her name. 

She had no article of dress to dispose of. That 
had been an expedient she had long since resorted 
to. All her things were pledged, even her shawl, 
without the disposal of which she and her grand- 
mother must long since have starved outright. 
There was nothing left to her now but her bonnet: 
quick as thought she disposed of it, for as much as 
gave her and her parent one meal! Oh, this 
cannot go on, she murmured to herself; I must 
have a letter to-morrow. 

With what agony of feeling did she watch next 
morning for a letter. She had not even work to 
beguile the time; nothing to draw away her 
thoughts from the misery of her condition. There 
was no letter; and Ellen did not venture that day 
to make any effort to procure employment ; she 
felt so wholly discouraged that she thought to 
herself it would be no use to make the attempt, it 
would be followed with the same bitter result as had 
attended her former applications, and that day she 
could do without food, as she had often done before, 
and there was a little bread, which she had saved 
from her meal last night, which would be sufficient 
for her grandmother next day; and she had & 
something over her which told her there would 
certainly be a letter that night. é 

Poor girl, often and bitter as had been her dis 
appointments, she still basked in a delusive hope, 
for it was indeed a delusive hope. The day came 
to an end. Evening came, and with it the post- 
man; but he came not to her—he passed by. He 
went his round, but he paused not at her thr 
he tapped not at her lonely garret-door. For the 





first time, amid all her trials, Ellen felt real despair 


She stretched out her hand almost | that night; her hope, too often disappointed, was 
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sow entirely sunk. It had been chilled before, 
wut it had not been quenched. It was so now. 
She hoped no more ! 

Next day the old woman became very jill, and 
Ellen could not leave her for a moment. She had 
s fit, which greatly alarmed the girl, whose cry 
prought to her Hp a a - —_ 

had gossiped wit en about the ric ’s 
= dis came and stayed with Ellen until the 
old woman recovered; and then left her, pro- 
mising Ellen to return in the evening, and enjoin- 
ing her not to quit her mother a moment. 

Bitter indeed were the girl’s thoughts all that 
dav, as she watched by her sleeping charge. What 
would become of her if anything happened to her 
grandmother ? True, she had latterly been no 
companion to her, for the poor old creature had 
become quite imbecile. ‘True, she had been a 
burden to her, but still was she not a tie which 
bound her to life—a something for which to toil— 
asomething to tend, to watch, to love? And Ellen’s 
heart seemed to warm towards her more than it 
had done for a long, long time. All the old 
woman’s former kindness to the orphan child, her 
exertions to support her, even when age was 
creeping On, her anxious desire to have her sent 
to school, all rushed on Ellen’s mind ; and memory 
took her back to her native village, to her happy 
youth, to the first dawn of her love, to the day of 
her betrothal to him who had promised ever to 
love her, but who now had forgotten her, who 
wrote her not one word of comfort. Ay, though 
months had elapsed since she had written to tell 
him of her misery, time sufficient for his reply had 
passed away, but the reply came not. No, no, he 
had forgotten her! Mr. Fishlock had forgotten 
her. Her poor, sick, feeble grandmother was 
the only one that cared for her on earth. And 
Ellen watched her, and felt that she would give 
~- world to prolong that poor decrepit creature’s 
life. 

The friendly neighbour now entered, and 
approached the bed. “Has she had another fit ?” 
the asked. 

“No,” answered Ellen; “but how ill she looks! 
and she has not the strength of an infant !” 

“Like enough, poor body, like enough; but 
though I'm no docther, I think that if she had 
sme good nourishing food she’d come round,” 
said the woman. 

“Ah! but,” said Ellen mournfully, “I have 
not a penny to buy any, and, as you know, I can’t 
get work. I myself hav’nt tasted food for two 
days, and then had only a piece of bread.” 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” said the neighbour, 

pityingly. “I wish that I could give you any- 
thing: but there’s not a bit of bread in the house, 
hor a halfpenny to get any. But I tell ye what I'll 
to. I've some washin’ at home to get finished for 
Oe lady as lives opposite, so I'll go home now, 
tI don't think its likely she'll (pointing to the 
a Woman) ‘ave another fit, and I'll sit up all 
ught, as I've often done afore, and when I takes 
r things in the morning and gets paid (for they’r 
Med reg’lar people), I'll lend you a few pence ; for 

*ed I'm sorry for ye;” and the good woman 
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brushed away something very like a tear from her 
eyes. 

“God bless you!” said Ellen. “ But could you 
not let me have anything to-night? It will be so 
many, many hours before my poor grandmother 
has any food.” 

“Food! aye, give we food!” feebly articulated 
the old woman, whom the last words had roused. 

Ellen and the other woman both started, and the 
latter then whispered, “I can’t give ye anything 
to-night, it’s quite beyond my power; but don’t 
talk, and maybe she’! drop off to sleep again, and 
won't feel the biting hunger, which, God knows, is 
hard enough to bear, specially for the old and sick ; 
and I hope to-morrow to bring ye a bit to eat.” 

Ellen’s heart died within her, but she did not 
say more—she knew it was useless; but as soon 
as the door closed upon the woman, she felt in 
truth and in reality the force of the expression, 
that hunger is indeed hard to bear; for she felt 
how weak she had become from want of food. Her 
head swam—she knew what it was to starve! 

The kind-hearted neighbour was mistaken in 
supposing that the old woman would go to sleep 
again. She became feverish and excited, and she 
talked to herself incessantly ; but it was in her 
usual incoherent manner, and in so low a tone that 
Ellen could not catch the words. But as night 
drew on, and the old woman worked herself up to 
a greater degree of agitation, her voice became 
louder, her strength appeared to increase, and 
Ellen began to think her reason was returning, 
for she spoke more collectedly and intelligibly. 
“Mary,” she said, as if addressing her dead 
daughter, “did you give me your only child to 
take care of? Aye, did you! and how did she 
reward we? Starve!—let we starve, arter all the 
care we took of her! Do hear! we're hungry ; and 
when we ask her food, do you know, she laughs! 
There! do ye hear her?” and she paused to 
listen. 

“Dear, dear grandmother, it is only the rain you 
hear,” said Ellen, soothingly, “and you shall soon 
have food ; indeed, indeed you shall *” 

“Hush, Mary, don’t let them hear! they'd kill 
poor we if they could. And yet I cared for her as 
I did for ye, Mary ; and I loved her, oh, I loved 
her so! But she is ungrateful; she won't work ; 
she’s wishing for our death, she and Tom. Do ye 
know Tom? He’s bad, or he wouldn't let poor 
we starve. Aye, starve! do ye hear?” 

“Mother! mother!” cried the heartbroken girl, 
whom these reproaches almost maddened, “ I can’t 
get work; but you know [I love you, and that I’m 
your own, own Ellen, that would die for you.” 
And she sobbed aloud. 

It was, in truth, a scene of misery. The night 
was very dark, the rain was falling fast, and was 
even entering the wretched garret through the 
window. One farthing candle, which the kind 
neighbours had left them, served to throw a glim- 
mer of light over the apartment. In the lay 
the old woman, while by her side stood her weep- 
ing granddaughter, watching the parent who had 
succoured her in infancy, and listening’ to her 








unavailing cry for food. 
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Ellen’s cup was full before, but now it over- 
flowed. Human nature could bear no more; and 
as the old woman continued to ask for food, and 
demand why she gave her none, and yet said she 
loved her, Ellen could endure the scene no longer. 
Her sense and her reason seemed to leave her. 
She ran from the room—she undid the street-door, 
and rushed into the open air. She had neither 
shawl nor bonnet, but she felt not the storm that 
beat upon her defenceless head. On, on she hur- 
ried, Xm knew not where; but one thought was 
uppermost—she was starving!—she, the protector 
of her early life, was calling to her for “Food! 
food! food!” and she had none to give her. It 
must be procured; but how, but where, she knew 
not. Unmindful of all, of everything, she slack- 
ened not her speed, she paused not on her way, 
but rushed wildly on—on, she knew not where. 

There was a splendid oratorio that night at 
Exeter-hall, At its conclusion, a vast concourse 
of people issued from the building, but it rained 
s0 heavily that a number of them were glad to 
retreat back to the portico and remain under its 
friendly shelter. 

Amongst the many that crowded under the 
portico was a gentleman dressed like a clergyman, 
who had for a moment advanced into the open air, 
but having looked in vain for a cab, was glad to 
regain the shelter he had left. Scarcely had he 
done so before a bare-headed female, making her 
way rapidly through the crowd, advanced to him, 
and, seizing his arm, wildly exclaimed, “It is! it 
is he! I was not mistaken. [or mercy’s sake, 
Mr. Fishlock, follow me!’ At the same moment 
she eagerly made an opening in the crowd and led 
the way, turning to look if he followed her. 

It was, indeed, no easy matter to do so; and 
having with difficulty kept her in view, the gentle- 
man endeavoured to follow in her track. The speed 
at which she went made it a difficult matter to 
keep up with her, or rather keep the distance 
between them sufficiently limited to enable him to 
descry her figure as it flitted before him. 

On such a night, most people would have 
declined the task of following the wretched sup- 
plicant ; but Mr. Fishlock was a humane man. The 
piteous tones in which he had been addressed had 
filled him with compassion; and though he could 
not say to himself that he recognised the person who 
accosted him, he had some indistinct recollection 
of having seen her before though he knew not 
where. At length the woman stopped before a 
house, the door of which she opened. Followed 
by Mr. Fishlock, she hurried up the stairs, until 
she stopped before a garret door, through the 
chinks of which a light faintly glimmered. She 
turned the handle of the door, and as a ray of light 
gleamed on her face, Mr. Fishlock, who had not 
before observed her closely, recognised in the 
emaciated face of the girl—Ellen Linn! He 
started, and a bitter pang of unavailing regret 
smote his heart. 

He had been absent from home when Ellen’s 
letter had arrived there, and being shortly expected 
by his family, they had not forwarded it to him. 
On his return he set about making the necessary 
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inquiries and applications for Ellen; but whilg 
thus occupied he did not deem it necessary { 
write and tell her that he was so doing. He did 
not reflect that her letter had lain some tim, 
already at his house, and that she might be 
anxiously waiting for an answer. He was a bene. 
volent and a kind-hearted man, but, in commo, 
with many other amiable and well-intentiong 
people, he was of dilatory and procrastinating 
habits. He had deferred writing from day to day 
even after he had applied for the admission of the 
widow into an alms-house and received a favoy. 
able reply. He had also made inquiries aboy 
Ellen’s obtaining a free passage to Australia, and 
had intended at once to write to her; but being 
obliged to go to London on business, in two o 
three days, he thought it better to see her herself 
upon the subject, as the short delay could not, he 
imagined, make any difference ! 

Had he, then, written one line to give her hope, 
it would have enabled her to bear up against her 
sufferings—it would have cheered her broken 
spirits ; but now— o o 6 

Ellen, as soon as she entered the room, exclaimed, 
“ Oh, mother, here is Mr. Fishlock ; you shall now 
have some food!” But as she approached her, she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and fell upon the bed 
The old woman was dead ! 

“Ellen, my poor Ellen,” said Mr. Fishlock, 
advancing hurriedly towards her. But he recoiled 
in horror, for he gazed upon an idiot. 

o o 

Morning came, and with it the postman. He 
brought the long, long wished-for letter from Tom. 
But Ellen did not, as she would have done a day 
previously, rush out to seize it. 

In vain Mr. Fishlock and those he had sum- 
moned to his assistance endeavoured to make her 
conscious it was a letter from her lover. In vain, 
after he had opened it, Mr. Fishlock essayed to 
make her understand its contents. It told that 
Tom had not forgotten her; but that, grieved to 
the heart by the sad account she had given in her 
last letter of their circumstances, he had toiled and 
toiled, until he had earned nearly sufficient to 
bring her over, and that his master, to whom le 
related his story, had advanced him what made up 
the sum he now sent; but that, not wishing to wnte 
again until he could remit her the money, he had 
allowed two vessels to leave without — 
letter. In vain Mr. Fishlock tried to make 
understand that Tom still loved her—she heard 
him not. In vain he showed her the money the 
faithful fellow had sent—she heeded not, she saw nt 

To all their efforts to arouse a ray of intelli 
gence in her they received no answer, save 
fixed and vacant stare of helpless, hopeless idiotey 

° ° ° 


Every effort was made to restore the unhappy 
girl to health and reason. Mr. Fishlock, stam 
with remorse at the fatal results of his tardi- 
ness and thoughtlessness, spared no ~—e and 
neglected no means, by which even her partial 
recovery might be effected. But it was all # 
vain ; hers was a hopeleascase, 'To the day of be 
death she remained an idiot! 
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AND PROTECTION. 


(Continued from page 446.) 


Ayone the frauds practised by Protectionist writers, 
and especially by the authors of those articles in 
“ Blackwood,” with which we propose this month 
to deal more especially, as we did last, is to talk 
as if a protective Corn-law were a very ancient 
‘nstitution, the overthrow of which was a breach 
of enduring obligations, and a result that those 
most closely interested could not have calculated 
on or prepared for. Thus, in the Protectionist 
article, in his July number, an article even more 
tedious in style and hateful in spirit than its 
redecessors, “ Blackwood” twaddles in this sort: | 





in principle and details; and it never had a year’s 
respite from the attacks of political economists 
and popular leaders. In a word, this law, which 
we are asked to regard as ancient and firmly 
established in public opinion and in the polity 
of the Commonwealth, was a thing of yesterday, 
whose history was singularly unsettled and un- 
popular—a law possessing not any more but many 
less than the ordinary claims to be respectfully 
dealt with in legislation or discussion. 

Taking this truth along with us, we recur for a 
moment to a statement with which we concluded last 


“We say, after the most careful and thought-| month, though not then using it for exactly the 
ful deliberation, that the proceedings of the Legis- | same object as at present—the fact that the cereal 
lature with regard to the farmers of Great Britain | produce, ordinarily estimated at about 90,000,0002. 
are irreconcilable with the principles of justice,| of annual value, and at least admitted not to 
with the sacred laws of morality, which no legis- | exceed the proportion of one-third to the whole 
lative resolutions ean abrogate or annul. The agricultural produce, is alone exposed to competi- 
farmers are entitled to maintain that, so far as/ tion. The question, of great importance at this 
regards them, the public faith has been broken. | stage of the controversy, as to what is the value, 
Such of them as hold leases had a distinct and | positive and proportional, of the cereal portion of 
wgualified guarantee given to them by the pro- ‘our agricultural produce, is one not sufficiently 
tective laws.” Postponing till a more appropriate | considered, although almost nobody is so entirely 


section of the present paper discussion of the 
question, whether the change of 1846 was effected 
in the best manner, and how far the agricul- 
turists themselves were to blame for there being 
little choice as to mode left to our statesmen, 
we only say, in the meantime, that to talk as 
“Blackwood” here talks, as if the Corn-laws were | 
of ancient date, and had something of special per- | 
petuity in their nature, is to talk nonsense. Why, | 
“Blackwood’s” writer himself—young as, from | 
his rawness and rashness, we charitably presume 





| careless and ignorant about it (proof of this seem- 


ingly strong assertion instantly) as the writers 
in “ Blackwood.” In 1845, Mr. M‘Culloch, draw- 
ing his information from a variety of authentic 
sources, stated the annual value of the agricultural 
produce of the three kingdoms at 227,771,5482. ; 
and the estimate has been generally accepted as 
substantially accurate. But “ Blackwood,” in his 
July number, has made the discovery (at the evil 
instigation of one Mr. Macqueen, whom we thought 
had been buried for ever, a dozen years ago, under 


him to be—probably saw these laws begin as well | a mountain of his own heavy pamphlets) that the 
as end; in 1815, he must, at the least, have been | true figures are, exclusive of live stock, just exactly 
“mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms,” as, intel- | 584,548,536. ; or upwards of 15,000,000/, more 
lectually, he is mewling and puking still. The man | than twice-and-a-half the ordinary and accepted 


who, as Mr. Robinson, officially and successfull | 
moved in the House of Commons, on the 17th 
February, 1815, that the Corn-laws be enacted, | 
was the very same man who, as Earl of Ripon, | 
officially and successfully moved, in the House of | 
Lords, on the 25th May, 1846, that the Corn-laws | 
be repealed. Those who stood grown men on the | 
streets of London when the Legislature was pass- | 
ing the Corn-bill, amid the violence and execra- 
tions of the multitude and the rattle of musketry, 
Were not old men when they celebrated the’ 
downfall of the system which that Bill introduced | 
in the Free-trade Hall of Manchester. Neither 
was the law ever regarded as specially perpetual | 
i its nature, but the reverse. No sooner was it 
enacted than the Protectionists themselves made 

orts to get it altered ; in one session alone (1822). 
they made in the House of Commons no less than | 
“x separate and differing proposals of amendment ; | 
in somewhere about half of the number of years | 
it lasted, Parliamentary committees were ps 


* Considering” it; it was three times altered 


estimate of the whole produce, inclusive of cattle ! 
But, putting down the value of “live stock, &c.,” 
at 504,833,7301, he brings the total annual value 
of agricultural produce to precisely 1,089,352,266L, 
or more than four times the known and acce 

truth! Naturally not having implicit faith in 
his accuracy, we hunted “ Blackwood’s” pages for 


some of the evidence of this astounding discovery — 


some of the items of this tremendous total. e 
did not find anything of that sort, but we found 
something with which we are quite as well pleased 
—abundant contradiction and refutation out of his 
own mouth. As a sufficient instance (and it is 
only one among many), we quote from his March 
number e 368) this single line: “ Annual 
value of the agricultural productions of the United 
Kingdom, 250,000,000/.” Farmers, men, 
me go about asking their wittboae it they 
have seen “‘ Blackwood’s’ astonishing statistics,” 
should really ponder this. One month their 
statistician says, “Annual value of the agri- 
cultural productions of the United Kingdom 
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250,000,000/.;” another month, “ Annual value 
of the agricultural productions of the United 
Kingdom, 1,089,382,266!” To quadruple, or to 
quarter the truth, is a feat with which this agricul- 
tural authority seems familiar, and a good many 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling he reckons 
as nothing, if they happen to stand the least in his 
way. But, taking the latter version of his state- 
ments on the point in hand—the version in which 
he adds eight hundred and forty millions sterling 
to his former version—what is the proportional 
value he assigns to cereals? He states the item 
thus: “Grains, potatoes, &c., 237,543,750.” or 
ten millions more than Mr. M‘Culloch’s received 
estimate of the annual value of all agricultural 
products whatever. It will be seen, however, that 
the statement is not very explicit ; he says, “Grains, 
otatoes, &c.” Why “potatoes?” Why “&.?” 
Nhy not adhere to the ordinary classification of 
keeping the cereals by themselves, and “ potatoes, 
&c.” among the other root crops? For no reason, 
we fear, that is likely to be readily admitted. 
But making the best we can of his figures—making, 
on account of “ potatoes, &c.,” a deduction as small 
as even he could ask from the 237,543,750/.—it will 
be seen that the figures applicable to “ grains” bear 
a great deal less than the proportion of one-third to 
his very grand total of 1,089,382,2667. He thus 
still gives us more than we want for our present 
purpose; he agrees with us that the amount of 
cereals, whatever it may be stated positively, is, 
stated proportionally, less than one-third in value of 
the whole agricultural produce of this country. 
Equally stunning with the above totals are the 
statements made by “ Blackwood,” especially in his 
July number, bearing on the question as to whether 
and how far the other two-thirds of agricultural 
produce are exposed to competition. In fact, he 
never seems to have thought it possible that all 
agricultural produce alike is not exposed to com- 
petition equally with the cereals. He simply 
assumes that they are so; and then Jaunches into 
assertions as to the “present depreciation” and 
“jmpending ruin,” with his usual breadth of 
assertion and depth of ignorance. He tells us in 
his July number (p. 109) that the importation of 
provisions is “annihilating” the trade of rearing 
cattle in this country, and (p. 112) condescends to 
particulars by stating that the depreciation on 
“live stock, &c.,” “ taken at the rate of twenty- 
five per cent. (a most moderate calculation, and 
below the mark so far as Scotland is concerned), 
shows a loss on 504,833,7301. of 126,208,4327.” 
additional ;” that is, additional to 181,361,3102., 
which he puts down as the depreciation in the 
other kinds of produce, making a total depre- 
ciation of 307,569,742/., being just 80,000,0007. 
more than the whole value of the articles said to 
be depreciated, according to the estimate of all 
sane people, and even of “ Blackwood” himself in 
the cooler month of March!* Although such in- 
sensate ravings carry their own reply and con- 
demnation on their fronts, we shall devote a few 
sentences to showing that, as regards cattle and 
everything but the cereals, not only is “ Black- 
wood” fatuitous and insane, but a pretty common 





complaint among Protectionists of ordinary hon 
and arithmetic is not merely untrue but impog. 
sible. 

The question as to live stock and other nop. 
cereals naturally divides into two: Has any, ang 
what, depreciation taken place? and is importation 
the cause? Weshall take the latter first, becanse 
we frankly confess, we wish to bring out some 
facts which would be made to appear superfluous, 
and refute some statements which would be made 
to appear not worth a single word, were we to 
proceed first to deal with the question as to the 
existence and extent of depreciation. There are 
two shapes in which the imports in this depart. 
ment take place—live stock and provisions. Every. 
body, at least every agriculturist, and it is from 
such that we at present specially seek a hearing 
will remember the outcry about the depreciation, 
when Sir R. Peel passed his cattle tariff in 1842. 
how farmers went about bitterly proclaiming, 
“ Peel’s in the market ;” and how, for instance, in 
cattle-rearing Aberdeenshire, the harmless county 
member, Admiral Gordon, was furiously yelled at 
whenever he appeared, even by the tenants of his 
brother, Lord Aberdeen, “ Peel’s accomplice.” A 
valuable Parliamentary paper (No. 460) just issued, 
gives us authentic means of testing minutely, if 
that were necessary, the truth of a complaint which 
notoriously general facts have refuted, and which 
even those who were first and loudest in urging 
have now abandoned. We confine ourselves to 
the imports under the head “ Oxen and Bulls,” 
which is the chief item, and exhibits the features 
common to all the rest. The number of beasts 
imported stood thus in each year respectively— 
1842, 3,156; 1843, 1,114; 1844, 3,682; 1846, 
9,743; 1846,17,191 ; 1847, 27,831; 1845, 24,590; 
1849, 21,884. There are two features prominent 
in this history of the imports of cattle. One 
(brought out in detail by another table in the Par- 
liamentary paper we are citing) is, that prices 
were lowest in 1843-4, when the imports were 
smallest, and highest in 1847, when the imports 
were largest; showing, as clearly as figures cal, 
that the imports of cattle have never yet affected 
the price. The other is, that the imports have 
manifestly reached their maximum, and are on 
the decline, having been decreasing at the rate of 
about fifteen per cent. for the last two and a half 
years. But, indeed, even “ Blackwood” now gives 
up this point as hopeless. He admits (p. 128 of 
January No.) that the importation of live stock 
has not caused depression, and is decreasing; 2 
short, that the farmers have nothing to fear from 
that quarter. We pass, then, from the subject of 
live imports, but with the remark that those who 
now thus confess that these have been powerless iD 
affecting prices were formerly the loudest in pre 
phesying ruin; and that though their failures @ 
prophecy have not made them more slow in assef 
ing, it should make the farmers more slow # 
believing. 

The prediction to which these false and wr 
abashed prophets have betaken themselves % 
that though they now find they were quit 
wrong and nonsensical about cattle im 
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they will prove quite right in their vaticinations 
about provisions. In reference to this danger, 
« Blackwood” says (January No., p. 128), “ It does 
not leave one single rallying point or chance of 
escape to the British agriculturist;” and (July 
No. p- 109), “It is annihilating that branch of 
produce.” Let us see, at a couple of glances, 
what is the amount of these annihilating imports, 
and what probability there is of their increase. 
The quantity of “Beef, salted or fresh” (and we 
take the imports under this head for the same 
reason that we took the corresponding head in 
dealing with live animals) was, according to the 
per already mentioned, last year, 149,962 cwts., 
which, at 6 cwts. of eatable produce per animal, 
gives 24,993 animals. The total import of the 
same article in the form of live stock was, last 
year, taking oxen, bulls, and cows together, 
40,804 animals. Now it is surely necessary for 
“Blackwood” to explain how it is that, after 
having admitted that the importation of 40,804 
live animals has no effect on prices or production, 
he manages to arrive at the conclusion that the 
importation of 25,000 dead animals has already 
“caused a depreciation of 25 per cent.” and is 
“annihilating production”!! It will surely be 
admitted that the contradiction is apparently mon- 
strous, and requiring explanation or retractation. 
Oh! but, cries some agricultural alarmist, who 
always prefers prophecy and the future to facts 
and the present, “the thing, though quite tri- 
fing at present, will go on increasing through 
all time coming.” A _ glance at the facts 
deprives this prophecy, which certainly has no 
claim to belief on account of the good character 
of the prophet, of all credibility and even 
possibility. We may, without founding much 
upon it, point to the fact that the imports of beef, 
last year, were 27,000 cwts. Jess than in 1846. 
But it is more important to notice the fact that all 
of the imports under the head “ Provisions,” save 
the merest fraction, consist of salted articles. It 
is clear as day that there must be a very scanty 
and narrow limit to such imports in a country 
like this, where the use of salted food is com- 
paratively very unusual and quite unnecessary. 
Although what we have just been saying is 
certainly not unprofitable, either for reproof or 
instruction, it is all rendered superfluous in its 
bearings on the main question by what we are 
how about to state. We have been seeing if the 
importation could have been the cause of any 
depreciation that might have taken place in the 
value of live stock; we have now to mention that 
that depreciation, which “Blackwood” knows to 
‘mount to neither more nor less than just 
126,208,432/,, has no existence at all save in his 
own muddled and heated brain, or rather, it is 
much safer to say,in his own pages. He sa 
that, “on a most moderate calculation, below the 
mark in so far as Scotland is concerned, live 
stock, &c. (2) has been depreciated at the rate of 
“) per cent.” Depreciated from the prices of 
what date? He takes care not to tell us that, and 
on no occasion specific in his meanings, else 
why his incessant and inscrutable et ceteras? But 
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on this point we shal] take him at any date, for 
any term of years, and prove that his statement 
about a depreciation of 25 per cent. is indefensible 
and indecent nonsense. We take from the Par- 
liamentary paper already quoted the annual ave 
price per stone of Slbs. of “ beasts” and “ sheep” in 
the London markets, in each year since 1840, 
taking, in each year, the “second class” and 
medium prices :— 


Beasts. Sheep. 
1840 3s. 6d. 3s. 1034. 
1841 3s. 9d. 3s. 104d. 
1842 3s. 7d. 3s. 10d. 
1843 3s. 24d. 3s. 5d. 
1844 . 3s. Id. 3s. 53d. 
1845 . 3s. 54d. 3s. 103d. 
1846 Siw . - 3s. 14d. 4s. 1d. 
1847. : 3s. 103d. 4s. 44d. 
1848 . 3s. 7d 4s, 23d. 
1849 tw. : ‘ - Sa} 3s. 43d. 
1850 (first four months) 3s. 24d 3s. 53d. 


There® are, of course, some fluctuations here ; 
but where is the “depreciation of 25 per cent?’ 
or, where is anything that can be called depre- 
ciation at all? not to ask, where is any depre- 
ciation caused by imports? The highest year in 
the list, for both beasts and sheep, is 1847, when not 
only was the trade absolutely free, but the imports 
were larger than they ever were before, or have 
been since. The lowest years are certainly those 
that embraced, and immediately followed, Sir 
Robert Peel’s first alterations on the tariff (i. ¢. 
the change from prohibition to a duty); but as the 
imports in these years (1842-4) were absolutely 
trifling, if the depreciation had anything to do 
with the change in the law it could only have 
been because agricultural comforters, like “ Black- 
wood,” took the opportunity to propagate a panic. 
The last two years show a decline from those 
immediately preceding, but not a decline of 25 
per cent., nor any decline at all from the prices of 
several of the years preceding the introduction of 
Free-trade. To account for this slight decline 
(which we have already seen cannot possibly be 
accounted for by the pressure of imports), and, at 
the same time, to dis of “ Blackwood's” asser- 
tion, that the imports are “ annihilating this branch 
of produce,” we quote himself (January No, 
p. 128): “The tendency of recent improvements 
in agriculture has been to increase materially the 
stipities of beef and mutton, and to reduce the 
price, so as to exclude the probability of any great 
accessions to our importations for many years.” 
What have we here proved, and, for the most 
part, by “ Blackwood’s” own evidence? That his 
“depreciation of 25 per cent.” is a senseless, shame- 
less fable ; and that the trade which he one month 
says is “ being annihilated,” is, he tells us another 
month, “increasing materially !” 

It may here be n to re-state the posi- 
tions we have been for some time engaged in 
establishing ; for we have been so often a a 
to dive into holes on either side in to 
un-earth the enemy, that possibly some readers 
may almost have forgotten where we proposed to 
go, and where, as we flatter ourselves, we hav 
now arrived. We have arrived at this: that our 
agriculturists are exposed to competition —- 
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their cereal produce (we have examined the case 
of live and even “ Blackwood” gives BB 
green, crops) ; and that cereals form only one- 
of the whole agricultural produce of this country. 
In short, the agriculturist is exposed to compe- 
tition as regards only one-third of his produce, and, 
as regards the other two-thirds, has by nature a 
virtual monopoly of his market, that market being 
the largest, surest, and dearest in all the world. 

Last month we showed some good reasons for 
believing that the low prices of last year and 
recent months were in great part caused by our 
own abundant harvest, and that the imports, owing 
to the abundant harvests and unsettled condition 
of our neighbours, and the always exaggerated 
attractions of a new market, were exceptionally 
and accidentally large. Before proceeding to con- 
sider in another aspect the question as to com- 
petition in cereals, we would, in a single sentence, 
utter a warning against the delusion so prevalent 
among agriculturists, that some immutable price is 
necessary to the profitable carrying on of their 
trade. This delusion has existed, in one form or 
another, and, strange to say, in very varying forms, 
during the whole era of Protection. At every 
time that a discussion arose, or an alteration was 
proposed, a number of “leading agriculturists” 
were ready with their oaths to certain very precise- 
looking calculations as to the “lowest remune- 
rating price ;” and though the calculations varied 
violently every two or three years, farmers, and 
politicians too, were ready to believe them. Thus, 
in 1815, the “lowest remunerating price” for 
wheat was taken at 82s. 6d.; in 1827, at about 
64s.; in 1842, at 56s. These variations, all within 
the period of Protection, should be of themselves 
sufficient to show the folly of such a mode of deal- 
ing with the question ; but, looking at the matter 
abstractly and generally, its absurdity appears 
at once. Why should grain alone, of all things 
on earth, be expected to prove fixed and high in 
price? Why, as mn it alone, should it be 
considered practicable and just to keep up its 
price by means of laws? Besides the experience 
we have had, as regards grain itself, during the 
existence of Protection, we have just seen “ Black- 
wood” state that the prices of the other kinds of 
agricultural produce have been reduced solely by 
internal and agricultural causes. But, much more, 
the price of almost everything else that can be 
named has been immensely reduced of late years, 
through the cause always and everywhere ope- 
rating, the cheapening and increase of production. 
Everything the farmer buys has been reduced in 

ce of late years in much greater proportion than 

t one-third of what he sells which alone has 
been reduced at all. And for this reduction in his 
expenditure he is in great part indebted to that 
Free-trade of which he speaks as if it had 
cheapened no commodities but his. 

e question that truly takes us to the root of 

the matter is not, How much has the price of grain 
fallen since such or such a year? or, is “the 


lowest remunerative price?” but this: Is there 
anything in the position of the British agriculturist 
that prevents him growing grain at a priceas low 


as it can be grown by other agriculturists, whap, 
ever that price may be ? 

In reply to that question, we say that, in making 
a comparison, the advantages of the British agy. 
culturist over others is what strikes first and chj 
every temperate and well-informed inquirer. We 
shall merely mention one or two of these adyap. 
tages in passing, being anxious to proceed to the 
more useful task of trying the nature and extent of 
the alleged disadvantages. Foremost of all, the 
British agriculturist produces in the midst of the 
very best market in the world—in the midst of 
the only community of considerable size where the 
home demand for grain regularly and largely 
exceeds the home supply. And, by means of oy 
embracing sea, and our unrivalled roads and rail. 
ways, that advantage is equalised over the island 
to a degree nowhere else to be witnessed. If an 
man doubts the extent of the benefit of possessing 
the best market and the best and cheapest means 
of intercommunication, let him look at how large 
a proportion the cost of transmission formas in the 
price of every quarter of grain, and at the lowness 
of er in countries not possessing a large market, 
including even the remoter districts of countries 
like France, which has high prices in those dis- 
tricts which are the seats of her population. The 
British agriculturist is also in a country where 
capital is peony and cheap, and under a political 
and social system which has not for genera- 
tions been disturbed by invasion or war. In the 
matter of soil, Britain is, as a whole, decidedly 
superior as a corn-growing country to our rivals, 
This naturally brings us to the question of cli- 
mate, which is usually, but not altogether correctly, 
reckoned among the disadvantages. As regards 
two out of the three great cereals, the climate of 
Great Britain is superior to almost any of our 
rivals; and that from the same cause that renders 
it inferior as regards the one article of wheat, viz, 
slowness in the process of ripening. There are no 
oats in the world like the Scotch oats. For the 
yield of saccharine matter (and all but a mere 
fraction of the grain is used for brewing and distil- 
lation) British barley is reckoned far above foreign. 
In the production of wheat alone is the British 
climate inferior; and we can only set off the above 
and other advantages against that disadvantage, 
and the others with which we now proceed to 
deal. 

The three grand disadvantages under which the 
British farmer is usually alleged to labour, as com- 
pared with the foreigner, are tazes, labour, 
rent ; which we shall take in their order. 

Much as has been talked, and with little contra- 
diction, about our agriculturists being more heavily 
taxed than their foreign rivals, there is not yet 
any proof that such is really the fact, at least rela- 
tively. In most of the continental countries, tax 
ation, light though it may look, as with 
Sant 

yers, e lact a limit 6 Wd! 
~— - reached, especially in “ purely agricultural 
countries, we have a near, recent, and wine 
instance within our own three kingdoms. 
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ensome and productive of our taxes; and 
ghen the latest great burden (the income-tax) was 
Jaid on she was again exempted. All this, not 
because the legislature was not entitled and able 
to tax her as much as England or Scotland, but 
pecause it is believed, rightly or not, that she is 
taxed to her utmost already. In the same way 
despotic Austria, for instance, has ample power 
to impose more taxes; and, with enormous arma- 
ments, inereased debt, and damaged credit, she 
much needs the money; but the poverty of her 
pulation, the absence of accumulations, of a 
lus above what is required for the maintenance 
of life, prevents her getting it. But to say that a 
population is lightly taxed, because they pay less 
than us, while they pay all that they are able, is a 
delusion. Again, it must be remembered that 
among all our corn-growing rivals the taxes fall 
—very unlike Britain, as we shall see presently— 
almost entirely on the land; for the very geod 
reason that there is almost nothing else to tax. 
Any one that will examine the incidence of tax- 
ation, even in France—not ordinarily an exporting, 
and, to a great extent, a commercial and manu- 
facturing country—will find that, not only pro- 
portionally but positively, French land bears far 
more heavy taxation than English. There is, 
however, a shorter and simpler mode than this of 
dealing with the plea about the British agricul- 
turist labouring under the disadvantage of taxes. 
Those who urge that plea always forget that the 
British consumer is taxed as well as the producer 
(whether in a proportion greater or less than fair 
we inquire in the next paragraph); and that that 
fact not only is a legitimate ¢lement in the question, 
but entirely counterbalances and neutralises all 
facts and arguments as to the payment of taxes 
by the agriculturist. If the bearing of certain 
taxes by the British corn-grower renders it diffi- 
eult or impossible for him to sell cheap, the 
bearing of the same taxes by the British corn- 
consumer renders it difficult or impossible for him 
to buy dear. If British burdens tend to disable 
the producer from selling at the world’s price, 
British burdens in the same degree tend to prevent 
the consumer buying above the world’s price. 
The burden is mutual ; and when one class of the 
community claim “protection” on account of it, 
they just seek to get rid of their own share and 
to increase that of their neighbour. Nay, we are 
further prepared to maintain that the other classes 
of the community are naturally Jess able to bear 
their share of the common burden than are the agri- 
culturists, who would compensate themselves for 
their own share by levying a class-tax on everybody 
else. “The British agriculturist,” cries “ Black- 
wool” (February No., p. 226), “is taxed for his 
tea, his coffee, his sugar, his tobaceo, and eve 
other luxury of life; and yet he is desired with all 
e disadvan to enter the lists with the 
foreigner.” Well, but then the British agricul- 
turist’s customers, too, are taxed in all these and 
other things, and has he no competition to meet? 
He has to “enter the lists with the foreigner” on 
4 incomparably more unfavourable field than the 
‘griculturist, and in.an incomparably more difficult 
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warfare. The agriculturist has his market at his 
own door, and there the foreigner must come to 
meet him, dragging his bulky commodity over 
many hundreds or thousands of miles of land and 
sea. The manufacturer must first go to New 
Orleans or Riga for his raw material, then 

back the manufactured article to New Orleans or 
Riga again, and undersell the Americans or the 
Russians at their own door. In this way he annually 
finds a market for goods to the value of a good many 
millions more than the whole annual rental of land 
in the United Kingdom. And if the manufacturer 
fail to do this, the agriculturist loses, not only his 
best, but only customer. If Britain were not, as 
regards manufactures, an exporting country, what 
could keep her agricultural prices higher than those 
of other countries? If our agriculturists had not 
our manufacturers and commercialists as customers, 
whom else could they have? But they seem to 
think it logie and justice to turn to their customers 
and say, “We and you are taxed for our tea, 
coffee, sugar, and tobacco; therefore we think it 
proper and necessary, for our benefit, to tax you 
also in your bread.” Paint it an inch thick, to 
this complexion must the plea of “taxes” come 
at last. 

But it will be said—or rather it has been said, 
and is not now so often said as it used to be—that 
the agriculturists pay more than their fair share of 
the national burdens, as compared with the other 
classes, and that it is on that ground they are 
entitled to “ protection.” If it were the fact that 
the agriculturists were unfairly taxed, the obvi- 
ously proper and easy mode of reducing the 
inequality would be not to seek to compensate 
them by a protective law, but to remove the 
inequality itself. To do this, however, it is neces- 
sary that a thing should be done that has never 
been done yet—to point out wherein the inequality 
consists. Is it not a significant, nay, a conclusive 
fact, that while the public mind is fully aware 
that the agriculturists continually complain of 
“ peculiar burdens,” it has no impression whatever 
as to what these burdens are? ‘The cry of 
“Name, name!” has been raised for many years, 
and there has been no response save that attempted 
by Mr. Disraeli during the recess and at the com- 
mencement of the session. Now, what was the 
result of that attempt? Don’t let the reader be 
afraid that we are going to plunge into the details 
of poor-rates and prison-assessments. The whole 
question lies in a nut-shell. Considering how 
much has been written and spoken, it is amazing 
in how plain and compendious a form the whole 
thing can be stated. Mr. Disraeli, evading the 
question as to the general or national taxation (an 
evasion of which we shall see the motive pre- 
sently), pounced upon the local taxation, amount- 
ing (in England) to 12,000,000/., and, without 
further evidence, cries out that it is pai ty the 
land. But though this did well enough in 
inghamshire, it is a fact, glaring on the face of the 
assessment schedules, a which Mr. Disraeli did 
not attempt. to deny when confronted with im 
Parliament, that of these 12,000,0002., 7,000,0002. 
are paid by fixed ropenty, © einen Seah es in 
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short, more than the half is paid by non-agricul- 
tural pro . Farther, Mr. Disraeli’s 12,000,0007., 
while including all manner of highway and police 
rates paid in counties, excluded the proportionally 
much heavier taxes paid for similar purposes in 
towns. And, further still, a certain portion of 
the sum paid by agriculturists is a burden on 
the land, not on the cultivator, who, where he 
pays at all (which in Scotland he does but to a 
very small extent), is but the collector, paying 
just so much the less rent. Consequently, the 
removal of the taxes would (except during current 
covenants) have only raised rents, not relieved the 
tenants. In a word, the iculturist does not 
pay more than his share of local taxation, and 
what he does pay is paid not by the tenant, but 
the landlord. Now, as to the general or national 
taxation which Mr. Disraeli evaded, except in so 
far as he proposed to transfer to it what he 
proposed to take from the local taxation, the 
question whether the agriculturists pay too large 
a share of the national taxation is settled by a 
glance at the revenue returns. The revenue for the 
year ending 5th January, 1850, was 58,289,4311. 
Of all the items making up that amount there is 
only one that can be considered as levied with any 
regard to the tax-payers’ possession of fixed pro- 
perty; the item, or rather lumped items, of “land- 
tax, assessed-taxes, and property-tax.” The land- 
tax—a little above one million—we lay aside 
altogether, as, in reality, not a tax at all, but a part 
of the price for which the land was at first allowed 
to be appropriated. Of the assessed-taxes, more 
than a half is derived from the window-duties, 
which nobody will deny bear more heavily on 
towns than on the country; and the other half, 
servants, dogs, &c., is paid equally by all classes, 
except as regards those articles in which the agri- 
culturists have special exemptions. Of the income- 
tax it need only be said that its distinguishing 
inequality is, that it taxes’ at the same rate the 
income, such as the landlord’s, which is gained 
without risk or exertion, and is permanent and 
transmissible, and the income, such as the profes- 
sional man’s, which is gained by his daily labour, 
which the accident of a moment may annihilate, 
and which, at the best, ceases with his life. Per- 
haps the article of Stamps also may be said to have 
some special bearing on fixed property. Very 
well, the largest item under that head, making up 
more than one-third of the whole, is the probate 
and legacy duty, regarding which land enjoys 
utterly indefensible exemptions: and the next 
largest is fire insurance, where also agriculturists 
have an exemption: if a grocer or draper insures 
his stock, he pays three pounds of tax for every 
two pounds of premium; if a farmer or landlord 
insures his stock, he pays no tax at all. We have 
been speaking of the items—the only items—that 
could possibly be a burden, not peculiarly on land, 
but on fixed property, and have seen that they are 
very small in amount, and that land pays less 
than the half of these, and less than its share. 
We now come to those much larger items which are 
levied altogether irrespective of the possession of 
property by the tax-payer. Of the 58,000,000V. 





of revenue, no less than 38,000,000/. are paid by 
Customs and Excise alone—in other words, by 
taxes on articles of general consumption. Of the 
22,000,000/. raised by Customs, about 15,000,000, 
are derived from sugar, tea, coffee, and tobaceg 
alone. Of the 15,000,0007. raised by the Excise, 
upwards of 12,000,0002. come from the various 
duties on spirits. Of the whole 38,000,000z of 
Customs and Excise, three-fourths are paid by 
those articles which form what we may call the 
necessary luxuries of the poor. A full half of 
the whole revenue of the country comes from 
taxes to which the poor man, consuming as he does 
his full personal share of sugar, tea, and tobacco, 
contributes, man for man, as much as the rich, 
There is no other country on earth of which the 
same thing can be said—no other country on earth 
in which fixed property, and especially land, pays 
so small a proportion of the national burdens 
The fact stands out on the face of every revenue 
return ; and if farmers would only look at that, 
instead of listening to Mr. Disraeli’s imaginings, 
they would see at a glance how false is every 
argument and every hope founded on the plea of 
“peculiar burdens.” 

The second of the three alleged “ disadvantages” 
of the British agriculturist is, that he pays more 
for labour than the foreign corn-grower. We do 
not think that that either is or can be true in sub- 
stance. There is strong evidence that the keeping 
of the British agricultural labourer is not in any 
respect better than just suffices to supply him with 
that strength which is expended on his labour, 
If he were any worse paid or fed, he would just 
give, and necessarily, so much the less or worse 


labour. That is what is done by the foreign. 


labourer. Nominally, the British labourer gets 
more wages; but, measured by the quantity and 
quality of his work, we believe that actually he 
does not. All experience and assumption go to 
prove this pcsition. There seems to us a short 
and simple way of arriving at a just conclusion on 
the point. Let it be remembered that there ws 
Free-trade in labour. If any man thinks Conti- 
nental labourers cheaper, the Custom-house offers 
no obstacle to his importing them; and if they 
really were cheaper, we should see him doing 80. 
Do not let it be replied that kindness and patriotism 
render Free-trade in labour a dead letter. We 
say that foreign labour is imported in every 
department in which the foreigner is found, oF 
even supposed, to do his work better or cheaper 
than the native; and that the importers are of that 
class among whom Protectionists most abound, 
and who are pleased to impute a want of patriotism 
as among the sophisms which they charge upon 
Free-trade. Our aristocracy import French 

Swiss domestics, thereby displacing an equa 
amount of “ native industry.” And surely here 8 
a fact they should seriously reflect upon: 

while the rich are at liberty to import all the poor 
man has to sell—namely, labour—some of them 
are making an outcry, as if heaven and earth were 
coming together, because the poor man is at last 
allowed to import the only thing the rich have t 
sell him, namely, food. Is there anything, 88¥° 
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the fact that English agricultural labour is really 
as cheap a8 foreign, that prevents this importation 
being carried into other departments than that of 
domestic service ? In these days of steam, you 
will bring a man from the ports of the Baltic in a 
few hours, and for a fortnight’s wages. But we 
do not import labour from any of our corn-growing 
rivals; but, on the contrary, export it largely, and 
that chiefly to America, which is held up as one 
of our chief rivals, although labour is there double 
or treble the British price! Of course, there is the 
difficulty of language; but that that is not very 
t is proved, not only by the importation of 
certain classes of French and German artisans into 
this country, but by our exports of engineers, flax- 
spinners, and “ navvies,” to French and German- 
speaking countries. But, unfortunately, we have 
uite close at hand astill more complete refutation 
of this supposed objection to our argument regard- 
ing the real price of labour. Look at Ireland! 
There, within sight, speaking the same language, 
and subjects of the same rule, we have had a whole 
nation of agricultural labourers content for cen- 
turies with the lowest wages and lowest food on 
which human beings in any country—not to say 
any country nominally civilised and Christian— 
were ever kept alive. At this moment they are in 
a lower condition than ever. Our Protectionist 
orators are fond of telling terrible things about the 
miserable food on which the agricultural labourers 
on the Continent exist; but look at what the Irish 
agricultural labourer is existing on. Whilé we 
write, our eye falls on the following business-like 
statement in the Trade Circular of a Limerick 
com-merchant :—“ Barley meets a slow sale, though. 
there is more doing in it than any other article of 
food ; for such of the poor people who can afford it 
mix barley-meal with turnips, with which latter 
the market is largely supplied, and sell at from 9s. 
to 14s, per ton ; the consumption of which, both in 
town and country, is considerable as human food !” 
There is cheap agricultural labour for you! And 
yet, though the Irish peasant has subsisted on 
potatoes for centuries, and is famishing on turnips 
at present, nobody ever proposed, and nobody pro- 
poses now, to import Irish agricultural labourers 
lere. On the contrary, the grand struggle, on the 
part of the employers of agricultural, as of all other 
labour, is to keep them out. Would that be the 
case if they were actually, instead of being only 
nominally, cheaper ? 
A caveat will be lodged, we dare say, on the 
ground of the Poor-law: if you import more 
bourers, you will probably increase the poor-rates. 
is quite true, but it does not affect our argu- 
ent, except as strengthening it. Why are the 
British, or at least the English, agricultural 
urers ever on the verge of pauperism? Why, 
but for the fact we have pointed out, that he 
recelves only what suffices for the absolute wants 
the passing day. A week’s illness, a week’s loss 
of employment, places him on the pauper roll: if 
he sees old age or disability, it is as a pauper he 
éuds his days. In a word, an importation of 
ourers would increase paupers, just because such 
“1 importation is not needed, because there is no 
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demand, no room for it—because already labourers 
are as plenty, and labour is as cheap, as they can 
be made. Besides, Ireland, of which we have 
spoken, where labour is as cheap or cheaper than 
anywhere else in the world, is the very coun 
which, we are told, is least able to compete wi 
the foreign grower. 

Rent is the third and last, and, we think, chief 
and most real of the “disadvantages” of the British 
agriculturist. So far as he may need relief at all, 
it is here that he must look. It is the only quarter 
to which he can look either with justice or with 
hope. Rent is just the value of his land, as 
measured by the prices of the produce, over and 
above the cost of production. If prices fall, there 
should, and in the end must, just so much the less 
rent be paid. Prices must regulate rents, not rents 
prices. Asa general principle, it matters not to 
the farmer what prices are so that his rent is in 
proportion. But then it will be said that the 
existence of covenants made before the change 
renders it impossible all at once to adjust rents to 
prices; that the Legislature, when it reduced 
prices, should have reduced rents too. We admit 
at once that there may be difficulty and hardship 
in the transition—the only difficulty and hardship 
in the matter. But the largest and loudest class of 
complainers, the yearly tenants of England, have 
no right to complain at all; their covenant as to 
rent is renewed every Lady-day, and if the land 
has really become less valuable, they have it then 
in their own power to adjust accordingly. As to 
those holding under leases, let us (presuming for 
the present purpose that land has become less 
valuable—an assertion we do not dispute on one 
side or the other) see if the transition could have 
been effected in any way less hurtful; if so, 
whose fault it was that it was not so effected ; and 
whether the Legislature could still do anything 
towards remedying the evil. 

If all leases had been terminable at one date, 
there would probably have been no hesitation on 
the part of the opponents of the Corn-law, out 
and in of the Legislature, to take that date for the 
termination of the law. But no such date would 
ever have come, and lease-making went on day 
after day. The Legislature had, therefore, neces- 


sarily to deal with the question without eee 
for a period when all contracts would expire ; an 

they had two modes of dealing, the gradual and 
the immediate. We think it fairly open to debate 
whether an immediate change of system, bring- 
ing an immediate change of prices, and so giving 
a clear moral claim for a reduction of rent, or a 
gradual change, of which the effects would be 
dubious and in part postponed, would be likely to 
prove the best for the tenant. But the point need 
not be now debated. The agriculturists themselves 
settled it, by defeating every attempt that was 
made at a gradual process, or a compromise of any 
kind. For a long series of years, every man that 
talked of any modification of the Corn-laws was 
denounced as a traitor and enemy to the agricul- 
tural interest. Scarcely a county member dare 
hint at such a thing; and the Minister who would 


have tabled a measure approaching the subject by 
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a single inch, would have committed official sui- 
cide. In 1841, a Ministry did propose a very 
small concession, and every one knows what fol- 
lowed. In 1846, public opinion had become so 
strong, that the Parliament and Ministry that had 
been np ne expressly to resist an 8s. duty 
saw no alternative but to end the system entirely, 
and almost at once. The party that had proposed 
a compromise had been crushed by the agricul- 
turists ; no choice was left between yielding none 
and yielding all, and the assailing party had become 
too strong to be longer resisted; so that, if the 
agriculturists would have been better with a slow 
reduction, and a remnant left, they have chiefly or 
only to blame themselves, or rather those hot and 
foolish partisans whom they permit to usurp their 
name and influence. 

But, after all, there is no good ground for say- 
ing that the change was in any special sense 
sudden or unexpected. On the contrary, it would 
not be easy to name any great legislative change 
in recent times of which more ample warning was 
given. Apart from the fact that the Corn-laws 
were unpopular from their birth, and never had 
along respite from attack, the particular agita- 
tion which ended in their overthrow lasted 
ten years. The League agitation began about 
1836; in 1841 the Government of the day 
declared for Free-trade; in 1842 a Protec- 
tionist Government made a change, illusory it is 
true, but still a change, and therefore a warn- 
ing. In the end of 1845 it was known that the 
Protectionist Ministry had become converts to the 
necessity of total repeal; in 1846, the bill for 
repealing became law. There were at least ten 
years of warning; and yet we have hardly heard 
of a case in which any lease entered on during that 
period comprised a condition for a break or reduc- 
tion of rent, in the event of a change or removal of 
the Corn-laws, nor was a single petition got up, 
nor a voice raised among the tenants, asking the 
Legislature to accompany any change in the Corn- 
laws by a provision regarding existing covenants. 
Even when the law did pass, after all these warn- 
ings and opportunities, there was still a respite. 
In 1846 the price was 54s. 8d., being 4s. 6d. higher 
than the three years preceding ; in 1847 the price 
was 69s. 9d., being higher than any of the six 
years pets, and than twenty-five of the thirty 
years Protection had lasted ; and though there was 
a fall in 1849, it came accompanied by a harvest 
more abundant (even by “ Blackwood’s” confession) 
than cleven out of the thirteen years immediately 
preceding. And now, in 1850, some agriculturists 
& as if the change had come on them like a 
shot, and only yesterday! Why, in so far as 
regards warning to those concerned, the process of 
taking off the law lasted nearly half of the whole 
period of its existence. Contrast the long agitation 
and frequent warnings attending its taking off with 
the unexpectedness and suddenness of its laying on 
—the incomparably rougher and quicker process by 
which the r man’s loaf was raised, with that 
by which (possibly) the rich man’s rent will be 
lowered. 

There is still left a mode in which tenant- 
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farmers may appeal with success to any landlorj 
having a sense of justice. It is no business of oy, 
to decide that rents are too high, or to prophecy 
as to future prices; but there is, luckily, in the 
case of farmers, an exceedingly easy and perfectly 
fair mode of adjustment, by which landlords yjjj 
lose nothing if there is not a fall, and will gain ig 
there is a rise. We mean, of course, the commn. 
tation of money into grain—so many bushels per 
acre instead of so much money—a system already 
in operation in some of the best cultivated districts, 
and of comparatively easy adaptation. This is ap 
arrangement which tenants are entitled to ask, and 
which most landlords, we would think, would fing 
it difficult to refuse. 

As to enforcing such an adjustment by legisla. 
tion, such’ a course would be, to say the | 
unusual ; but any such proposal would be far more 
likely to receive aid than opposition from the 
Free-trade party. There are, however, two grand 
obstacles in the way ; both of them on the part of 
the farmers themselves. One is, that, so far from 
making any movement towards bringing such a 
proposal before the Legislature, they do not stir 
themselves even to bring it before the landlords, 
The other is, that, by their bidding against one 
another (whether wisely or not we do not presume 
to judge), they keep up the marketable value ‘of 
farms. Almost every farm that comes into the 
market is taken at as high arent as before. “ Black- 
wood” himself admits this, and makes some most 
incoherent attempts to account for it. Now, it 
might possibly do for the Legislature to enact that 
money-rents should be commuted into grain, if it 
was evident that exacting the money-rent, was 
simply legalised ruin of the farmer; but it will 
scarcely do to make the landlord take less not 
merely than the tenant stipulated, but than another 
man is ready to give. In this as in all other cases, 
the best or only help for the farmer is that sort of 
help of which Protection had somewhat enfeebled 
his use: he must help himself. 

A more sure remedy than even reduction of 
rent, or at least one more within reach and more 
free from objection, is for the farmer to exert him- 
self more and more in the improvement of his art 
We don’t pretend to teach farming here ; but there 
is no reason to believe that anywhere perfection 
has been reached in farming any more than m 
anything else ; and the striking differences between 
one district and another, of equal climate and soil, 
or where the worst cultivation is seen in compaby 
with the best natural circumstances, shows 
there has been, at least, an inequality in the pro 
gress of improvement unknown in any other 
Misgivings as to the temper of at least a 
body of the farmers on this point, very na 
arise from the reception they gave to the now 
celebrated and almost historical phlet of Mr. 
Caird. That pamphlet, rightly interpreted, was @ 
important contribution to the cause of agricultural 
improvement, and such, notwithstanding the mode 
in which it has been assailed, it will yet prove. 
was published, if there be truth in type, m 
most friendly spirit towards farmers, and with 2° 
unfriendly spirit even towards Protection. Mr 
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Caird gave the statistics of a particular farm, fairly | there can be none as to what is their very worst. 
stating all the circumstances, ordinary and peculiar, |The worst thing they could do would be to waste 
snd not in the smallest degree insisting that the | their strength and time in seeking a restotation of 
mode of cultivation or the amount of return was Protection. It would look like insult to enter afi 
applicable to the generality of cases. He advo-/ argument to prove the utter hopelessness and folly 
cated, indeed, the doctrine of “high farming” as a/of such a crusade. All the powers that carried 
general rule; but he advocated it only in con-/| Free-trade are prepated to maintain it; or if there 
nexion With “liberal covenants”—low rents and are converts, why don’t they show? It is always 
advantageous leases. His pamphlet did not con-| easier to keep than to take; and those who were 
tain a single word against “ Protection,” nor was|able to take Free-trade are quite able and quite 
it in the least likely to do so; for it is a fact that | determined to keep it. 

the latest manifestation of political opinion given} As to the landlords, it is now pretty obvious that 
by the man whom the Protectionist papers have | the main body of them have wisely resolved to be 
peen abusing for a twelvemonth without ceasing, | content with such advantages as they have naturally 
was voting for the Conservative and Protectionist | and honestly come by; and well they may. They 
candidate for his county. He did but counsel his | are the luckiest landlords on earth. Nowhere else 


brethren to alertness and self-reliance— does land carry so much money-value, nor more 
sition : political and social influence. While the mag- 
of pd ppd Hinge aig vedigert sath a nates of other lands have been fighting for their 

a hearths and flying for their lives, ours have been 


We scarcely remember any abuse so loud, bitter, | lolling under their vines and fig-trees, none want- 
and long-continued, as that which assailed this/ing to make them afraid. Let them be content 
excellent little pamphlet ; certainly never so much | with the unequalled plenty and peace which they 
offence taken where none was meant nor given. | enjoy through the unequalled industry and order- 
The outbreak showed the existence of a bad spirit ; | liness of their countrymen ; let them, quoth Carlyle, 
a spirit which, if it prevails widely or endures long, thankfully “take the market rate for their onions.” 
would justify gloomier forebodings as to British Wisely saith the Ecclefechan sage, in those Latter- 
agriculture than any other circumstance or symp-; Day productions in which he saith not always 
tom now in sight. | wisely—* Surely, of all human trades ever heard 

If there is any doubt as to what may be the’ of, the trade of owning land in England ought not 
best course for the tenant farmers at this juncture,!' to bully us for drink-money just now.” 











MEMOIRS OF THE POLITICAL & LITERARY LIFE OF R. PLUMER WARD, ESQ*® 


Tue author of “Tremaine,” “De Vere,” &c. &c.,! sequently assumed the name of Plumer, a barrister, 
was for nearly twenty years a subordinate member) politician, and novel-writer. The latter was born 
of the different Tory Ministries prior to 1823. in Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, on the 19th of 
He only commenced novel-writing on then retiring | March, 1765, during one of the occasional visits of 
from office, and is a somewhat remarkable example his parents to this country. He was educated at 
of a man living amidst all the petty bustle and Hackney, and Ohrist Church, Oxford. After 
paltry intrigues of red tapists without becoming leaving the University, in 1787, he entered at the 
ploddingly dull or insatiably and restlessly ambi- Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 1790. 
tious. We must set the brief sketch we design to) His abilities were good, his industry considerable, 
— of his career from Mr. Phipps in a frame his ambition lively ; but they i ta all aie 
oi dates and circumstances. to procure him more than ordinary business at the 
His father, who had been chief clerk to the civil ia; the flood that led to Neve and distinction 
department of the Ordnance at Gibraltar, and pro- set in with the following incident — 
bably united, according to an old custom, trade “He was, early in 1794, leaving his chambers 
with — duties, afterwards resided there as a in the Temple, for the pac of paying a visit in 
merchant, aml married a Miss Rebecca Raphael, the northern outskirts of London. n crossin 
4 native of Gibraltar, of Jewish eeedeattl By Fieet-street he had to traverse Beil-yard, and as he 
her he had a large family, most of whom died in| passed a watchmaker’s shop his attention was 
their infancy: two attained to some eminence, attracted by a placard in the window, of a very 
George, the late wealthy proprietor of N orthwood-. revolutionary character, convening a meeting of & 
Place, in the Isle of Wight, and Robert, who sub-! certain society that evening at the wa er’s,t 


a Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of Robert Plumer Ward, Esq. Author of “The Law of Nations,” “Tremaine,” 
De Vere,” &e., &., with Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, and unpublished Literary Remains. By the Hon. Edmund 
ria ‘Two Vols.” John Murray, Albemarle-street. ; 
t The name of the man was Scott; and he is even now well remembered by some of the neighbours. —Note by Mr. Phipps. 
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Many a man would have pened it unnoticed, or 
contented himself with a feeling of regret or indig- 
nation at the prevalence during that period of 
similar views. Not so was it with young Ward; 
he was fresh from all the horrors which-the success 
of such principles in a neighbouring country had 
entailed. He at once determined to enter the 
watchmaker’s shop, and provoke a discussion with 
him. For two hours did the young student con- 
test with the Republican the justice of his senti- 
ments; for two hours did he labour to impress 
upon him, not only by argument, but by his own 
experience, the horrors to which success must 
lead; but at the end of that time he was obliged 
to leave him, apparently unmoved, or at all events 
unconvinced. He paid his distant visit, and late 
in the evening returned homewards, through the 
same alley. Despairing of success, he paid no 
second visit to his disputant of the morning, 
though he did remark with pleasure that the revo- 
lutionary placard had been withdrawn. Hardly, 
however, had he passed the shop twenty yards 
when he heard some one running after, and calling 
tohim. He looked back, and beheld the Republican 
watchmaker. The manner of the man was changed 
from the dogged imperturbability with which he 
had listened to Mr. Ward’s arguments in the 
morning to a frank and eager confidence. ‘I 
have called you in,’ said he, ‘to say, I have done 
nothing but think over your words; I feel their 
truth. I shudder at the precipice on which I 
stood, at the evil I was about to do; and am now 
as anxious to communicate and prevent as I was 
before to conceal all our schemes.’ He then com- 
municated to him the existence of a most fearful 
plot against the Government, which, with his 
newly-awakened feelings, he longed to frustrate, 
by immediately informing the authorities, if he 
who had convinced would also accompany and 
support him. 

“ They went to the chief magistrate, Sir Richard 
Ford, who attached so much importance to the 
communication that the three were at once ushered 
into the presence of Pitt and his colleagues, assem- 
bled with Macdonald and Scott, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General. The singular history was duly 
narrated in detail—the arguments carried on by 
the young mentor, the misgivings of the Repub- 
lican, and then the details of the impending danger. 
The countenance of Pitt was turned with interest 
on the young lawyer, who seemed not only to 
share that horror of revolutionary movements with 
which he was himself so strongly imbued, but 
who had so gallantly acted upon it. 

“ «What was your motive, young gentleman, 
he 1 BMY ‘for thus entering the shop ? 

“<7 sir,’ answered young Ward, ‘am not long 
returned from France; and have there seen in 
practice what sounds so fine in theory.’ 

“ Warrants were issued upon the information of 
the watchmaker, and thence arose one of the prin- 
cipal incentives to the State trials of 1794, which, 
however, as is well known, did not end in a con- 
viction. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Pitt was not 
of a character to lose sight of the young lawyer 
who had performed so distinguished a part on so 
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important an occasion; and when the young Warj 
was still further recommended to him by other 
who had better opportunities of knowing }j, 
ability, itis no wonder that, a few years afterwards 
the offer of a seat in Parliament should come ¢, 
him in the flattering shape of a letter written by 
Pitt himself.” 

The same incident procured him the friendship 
of the late Lord Eldon, then Solicitor-Generg]. 
and either he or his brother, the late Lord Stowell, 
suggested to Mr. Ward to write a “ History of the 
Law of Nations.” In the spring of 1795 he pub. 
lished such a work, consisting rather of agreeable 
disquisitions on history than of an authoritative 
exposition of law, and gained by it a name and 
reputation. Endowed with a kindly disposition, 
agreeable manners, and fascinating conversation, 
he had, in addition, a peculiar quality which 
warmly recommended him in society. Of itself 
it would probably have led only to frivolity and 
dissipation ; but combined with the solid acquire. 
ments he had manifested it obtained for him the 
success he most valued. It is singular enough to 
be worthy of being quoted. , 

“ He had the most extraordinary musical genius; 
for, without having ever learnt a note of music, he 
would sit for hours at the pianoforte, either alone 
or enchanting the ears of all present, pouring forth 
the most difficult passages composed as he pro- 
ceeded, in which the variety of treatment was not 
more remarkable than the brilliancy of execution 
and the connected relation which the whole bore 
to the original motivo. Even to extreme old age, 
until deafness cut off his appreciation of external 
sounds, this musical gift never left him ; and long 
after increasing years had stiffened the joints of 
some of his fingers, he could put to shame the 
most brilliant performances of younger players, 
though employed upon the productions of the 
great composers. 

“Upon one occcasion, in later years, having 
requested a lady, who had delighted him by the 
performance of rather a complicated piece, just 
introduced, to allow him a copy of it for the 
purpose of giving it to his daughters, the lady 
excused herself, on the plea of having promised 
not to give it to any one. ‘I must submit, then, 
to the deprivation as well as I can,’ said he; ‘but I 
think it was something like this ;’ and sitting down 
to the pianoforte, to the astonishment of the lady 
showed himself to be already in possession of the 
forbidden piece. Another time, arriving at York 
in assize-week, he was informed at the inn that 
it was impossible to find rooms in the house for 
his party, and was requested to walk into the 
landlady’s sitting-room for a short time, 
inquiries were made elsewhere. Time rolled on; 
at length, tired of waiting, he sat himself down 
to a pianoforte which he spied in the corne 
of the room. He was in the midst of a brik 
liant march, and absorbed in its performance, 
when, on looking up, he perceived the lan 
at his elbow. He started up, fearing to have 
given offence, but was requested to continue his 
performance, and informed, amidst enthusiastic 
praise of his fantasia, that accommodation 
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his large family party should be forthwith found 
inthe house.” Al 

The impression which such qualities made on 
the fair sex is well described by one of the young 
belles of the day. ast: 

« Mr. Ward’s playing is astonishing ; he cannot 
read a note of music, but plays airs and variations 
in the most masterly and capital style. He is 
amazingly clever, but not at all pedantic; and 

capable de grandes choses, peut s'abaisser 
aur petites. He went to Ranelagh. I never saw 
such a crowd, it was absolutely a mob; but our 
was delightful. I never met with so sensible 
and entertaining a companion; and I had some 
opportunity of judging. ® 9 ® 
He has travelled all over France and England; is 
3 man of great observation and general knowledge. 
He has written a very clever book, though so 
young, Which would do credit to any author. He 
does not, however, pride himself on these merits, 
but wisely doubles their value by his peu de 
prétension.” 

A marriage with Miss Julia Maling, whose 
sister was Countess of Mulgrave, the friendship 
of the noble Earl continued to the end of his life; 
an introduction into the highest society were all 
the consequences of Mr. Ward’s peculiar merits, 
and through a long life he profited by the advan- 
tages he thus early obtained. Notwithstanding his 
connexions and his talents, his progress was not 
rapid. He tugged at his profession with only 
partial sugcess. He wrote in 1801, in consequence 
of the great interest then excited by the subject, a 
“Treatise on the Relative Rights and Duties of 
Belligerent and Neutral Powers in Maritime 
Affairs,” which received the approbation both of 
Lord Grenville and Lord Stowell. In the same 
year he entered Parliament for the Borough of 
Cockermouth, as the nominee of Lord Lowther, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Pitt. He was not 
a forward speaker; but he wrote two political 
pamphlets for his party ; and in 1805, when Lord 
Mulgrave became Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Ward was appointed Under-Secretary. 

The remainder of his political history is soon 
told. He left office with his party in 1806, and 
re-entered it in the following year, as a junior Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Mulgrave being the First 
Lord. The place was not, at that period of great 
taval exertions, a sinecure; and Mr. Ward took 
his share of the business both at the Board and in 
Parliament. In 1811, Lord Mulgrave having left 
the Admiralty for the Master Generalship of the 

ce, Mr. Ward followed him, and became 
Clerk of the Ordnance. Though Lord Mulgrave 
resigned to make way for the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Ward continued in his office till 1823, when 
gave it up and retired from Parliament. He 
Was healthy and vigorous, but he wisely pre- 
ferred the pursuits of literature, for the solace of 
bis age, to the squabbles of politics. On retiring 
“ was made Auditor of the Civil List, a place of 
litle labour, which he held till it was abolished 
0 1830. He lived to the age of 81, passing his 
r years in all the quiet enjoyments of an elegant 

me and of good society. He died in 1846. 
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Mr. Ward was three times married, and each 
time advantageously. On his union with Mrs. 
Plumer, in 1828, with whom he acquired her 
property of Gilston, in Hertfordshire, he ed 
her name to his own. His third wife, whom he 
married in 1832, was a Mrs. Okeover ; and, as the 
guardian of her son, he became master of Okeover 
Hall. By a curious coincidence, he had previously, 
in his novel of “ De Vere,” selected that place as 
the residence for his Man of Content, and he 
realised in his old age, even to the minute point of 
a name, one of his own fictions. 

In his children Mr. Ward, in all other respects 
a fortunate man, was unfortunate. Two of his 
daughters died, within a few days of each other, of 
consumption, and the third was carried off by 
the same disease. Though he had nothing to 
regret in the conduct of his son, they differed in 
their political principles, and an estrangement 
ensued, which continued to the end of his life. 
From the long dominion of the Tories, he con- 
cluded-that his son, by embracing Liberal political 
opinions, had shut himself out from official pro- 
motion, but before he died he saw that son Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. As Governor-General of 
the Ionian Islands, Sir Henry Ward has obtained, 
with a much shorter service, higher honours and 
greater political distinction than his father. 

During the active portion of his political life 
Mr. Ward corresponded with many persons of 
distinction. 'To Lord Lonsdale, his parliamentary 
patron, he wrote occasionally a brief notice of the 
proceedings in Parliament, and the political gossip 
of the day. He kept a diary, though sometimes 
interrupted ; and his biographer has not thought it 
prudent to publish any part of it subsequent to 
1820. With much of the party warfare and poli- 
tical intrigues of the period between 1800 and 
1823 he was familiar, and the present work 
supplies some materials, but not many of import- 
ance, for its history. His diary was never fully 
kept, or it has been partially lost; all his cor- 
respondence seems not to have been recovered, and 
the book, at almost every page, leaves a painful 
sense of incompleteness. Alarmed, perhaps, for 
Mr. Ward's waning popularity as a novelist, Mr. 
Phipps hopes, apparently, to keep alive his reputa- 
tion by publishing his literary remains. Mr. 
Ward was neither politically nor socially such a 
giant as to deserve two thick volumes of com- 
memoration; but notices of the events he witnessed 
and the great men he associated with might be 
advantageously extended to twice the number. 
From respect to yet living people, however, much 
of Mr. Ward’s diary and of his remarks are 
omitted, and another part of the work is expanded 
to somewhat inordinate dimensions. Mr. Phipps 
has published too soon, and has sacrificed his own 
character as an author to prevent Mr. Ward from 
dropping out of public remembrance. Our further 
observations and extracts will all refer to events of 
which Mr. Ward has left some description, or to 
the accounts he gives of his friends and chiefs. 

Of Mr. Pitt we have the following brief and 
interesting notices :-— 


“Mr. Pitt had come to dine with Mr. Ward ia 
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his retreat at West Moulsey. Summer was closing 
fast, and damp and cold had robbed gloomy firs, 
a shady lawn, and small rooms level with the 
ground, of their chief attractions. ‘What could 
persuade you, inquired Mr. Pitt, as he looked 
around him, ‘ What could persuade you, Ward, to 
come to such a dismal place? ‘That which is 
the grand motive to a poor man—money, replied 
yard. ‘Indeed; and pray how much do they 
give you?’ inquired Pitt. ° e ° 

“ At the time Mr. Ward accepted the post of 
Under Secretary of State (resigning that of Welsh 
Judge), it had been promised him that the apparent 
risk of such a step to the future prospects of his 
family should be guarded against by the grant of 
@ pension, to commence when he should cease to 
hold office. He had been but a year in the post 
thus accepted, and, amid the pressure of other 
matters, the contemplated arrangement had never 
been completed. More than once in his last illness 
did Pitt allude to this unfulfilled promise, and 
speak with kindness of him to whom it had been 
made. Later on, when he could no longer con- 
tinuously articulate, he made the name ‘ Robert 
Ward’ audible, and added signs for paper and ink. 
His trembling hand having feebly traced a number 
of wandering characters, and added what could be 
easily recognised as his well known signature, he 
sank back. ‘This precious paper (precious, what- 
ever may have been its unknown import, as a proof 
of remembrance at so solemn a moment) was 
afterwards handed over by the physician in attend- 
ance, Sir Walter Farquhar, to Mr. Ward ; and 
many atime did he declare as he displayed it to 
me, that he would give anything he valued most 
in the world to be able to decipher its unformed 
characters.” 

As early as 1802 Mr. Ward was brought into 
contact with Mr. Canning. Before that time the 
right honourable gentleman assumed a kind of 
leadership that affronted the rest of his party; but 
then, in conjunction with Lord Malmesbury and 
Lord Grenville, the latter of whom speedily sepa- 
rated himself from Mr. Canning, he concocted what 
is called the Paper-plot. He drew up a requisition 
to Mr. Addington, the Prime Minister, setting 
forth the difficulties of the country, and asking 
him, by withdrawing from office, to make way for 
Mr. Pitt. At first it was proposed that this requi- 
sition should be a round robin, the sign of a meet- 
ing amongst the Tory crew, containing the names 
of as many peers and commoners of the party as 
could be induced to sign it. The unseemliness of 
such a proceeding having occurred to the intriguers, 
they proposed to forward the requisition unsigned, 
with a letter prefixed, informing Mr. Addington that 
a great number of his friends were ready to sign it. 

The paper and the plot were communicated 





* “ A curious instance of the sort of feeling entertained for 
him in Europe is furnished by the fact, that when Mr. Pitt was 
known to be at the point of death, the illustrious Count Woron- 
zow called on Lord Mulgrave, and while overwhelmed with grief, 
lamented aloud, that—‘ At sixty-two years of age he could not be 
allowed to give up the remains of a useless life to spare that of 
Pitt at forty-seven.’ In the same illustrious individual’s letter to 
Lord Mulgrave after Pitt's death, the words were obliterated by 
his tears,” ; 
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to Mr. Ward; by him they were communicate 
to Lord Mulgrave, whether in breach of confidence 
or not is differently asserted. By Lord Mulgrave 
the proceeding was regarded as derogatory to My 
Pitt's honour; and though that celebrated Minister 
seems not to have been wholly averse from returp. 
ing to power by such means, by Lord Mulgraye 
and his friends the plot was put aside. The imbe. 
cility of Addington, and the necessities of the 
times, soon restored Pitt to office, though the 
intrigue had failed; but from that time the pre 
sumption and the character of Mr. Canning wer 
viewed with jealousy and dislike by most of the 
influential men of the Tory party. Mr. War 
sided with the latter, and the part he took in the 
affair seems to have influenced his relations with Mr 
Canning through the whole of his career, and at ql] 
times to have forbidden cordiality between them, 

The colours with which Mr. Ward has painted 
the conduct of Mr. Canning are undoubtedly his 
own ; but they appeared with the same or darker 
tints to Mr. Ward’s friends, and the dislike which 
a sense of common interest smothered for many 
years explains why they in a body deserted Mr, 
Canning, when he was commissioned by George 
the Fourth, in 1827, to form an administration, 
The paper-plot of 1802 was followed by the 
intrigue against Lord Castlereagh in 1809, when 
Mr. Canning broke up the Government, putting in 
a claim for the premiership with as much arto 
gance, according to Lord Mulgrave, as ever was 
displayed by the first Mr. Pitt. Throughout the 
long reign of 'Toryism, as long as Mr. Canning 
lived, there were continual conflicts between him 
and almost all the other leaders of the Tory party, 
which strengthened the distaste they had conceived 
for what they called his early presumption. 

Mr. Ward's diary takes up the history of Mr. 
Canning, and his quarrels with his friends, jus 
where Lord Malmesbury’s memoirs leave it, and, 
with letters from Lord Mulgrave, throw consider- 
able light on some hitherto obscure Ministerial 
intrigues. In a political and historical point of 
view, this is the most important part of the book. 
To do justice to the subject as a whole would 
require more space than we can command, and we 
must content ourselves with quoting one or two 
passages expressing the opinions then entertained 
by his influential friends of Mr. Canning. We are 
the more pleased to see this part of the work, ina 
much as the memoirs we yet have of Mr. Canmng 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Ward says, in a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
dated Sept. 80, 1809, “Lord Melville has written 
a letter to his son, full of duty to the King and 
indignation against Canning, whose pretension, 
says, is insufferable. He therefore desires Dundas 
not to think of leaving the King’s service out 
any regard for Canning, but to go back to his pot 
and stand all events.” 

Lord Lonsdale says, with reference to the 
Canning and Castlereagh quarrel, on October 10, 
1809 :—“ Not having seen the correspondence, 
which, however, does not appear to be referred ® 


[ cannot judge of the degree to which the conce® 
ment has been carried; but even the defence, * 
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fr as it relates to the point to which it seems| from his literary remains, published by Mr. Phipps, 


‘mmediately directed, is very insufficient, because 
there is scarcely any distinction in moral guilt 
betwixt the person acqulescing or conniving at 
jmproper transactions and the person performing 
‘, Any opinion favourable to Canning will not 
make much progress by the assistance of this 

per. He has left the most important part of the 

gestion just where he began with it, and I think 

ais friends will have a difficult task assigned them 
{they are to supply what is wanting.” 

We conclude this part of the subject with an 
extract from the diary :— 

«Qctober 16th.—Dined at Lord Mulgrave’s: 
the board, Bathurst, Rose and Croker, and Captain 
Cockburn. Stayed late along with Lord M., who 
continued to defend Canning. As to Lord Castle- 
reagh, he went over the former part of his busy 
meddling life, whea Addington first came in. 
Lord M. thought he had never forgiven him for 
breaking off that strangest of all intrigues in 1802 ; 
that the more he thought of it the more he won- 
dered at the rashness and presumption of the man, 
in endeavouring to do in secret what, if it had 


succeeded, Pitt never could have delivered himself 


from the imputation of being concerned in, and 
what, therefore, had weakened C. in P.’s estima- 
tion. He scouted the idea of endeavouring to 
break up the Government at that time by such an 
anonymous proceeding. He thought, anyhow, 
Canning had half ruined himself with all parties, 
and in public opinion, even in points where he 
was not so much to blame.” 

There is much, too, in the book about Lord 
Sidmouth which does not raise him in our esti- 
mation, and much of Mr. Percival which does. 
The latter was kindly, considerate, and yet energetic, 
highly prized by his friends, keeping them together 
and winning parliamentary victories for them when 
they were almost in despair, and very much under- 
tated, to their own frequent discomfiture, by his 
opponents. We have nowhere met with an account 
of Mr. Percival which has made us understand so 
well why his loss was so deeply deplored. 

Itisas a literary man that Mr.Ward is best known 
to the public. Thousands are acquainted with the 
author of “ Tremaine” and “ De Vere,” who never 
heard of the Clerk of the Ordnance. To say much 
of him in this character, however, suits neither our 
inclination nor our space. His novels, which have 
the great merit of presenting the upper classes, 
and particularly politicians, in a tolerably correct, 
though favourable, point of view, are books for a 
lass and a time. Notwithstanding their meta- 
plysies, they are essentially local and temporary, 
and have already lost much of their popularity, not 
say have passed out of public recollection; only 
ir. Disraeli, we believe, or aspiring politicians of 
tis description, will read any part of “De Vere” 
with unabated pleasure every year of his life. 

blished anonymously, with the fact of being 
‘upposed to contain portraits of living statesmen 
aud persons of distinction, they obtained a reputa- 
on from contemporaries which posterity will not 
confirm. That Mr. Ward was an accomplished 
“uthor it would be absurd todeny. The selections 


consisting of essays on character and manners, 
show both learning and observation. He was well 
read and well acquainted with the world. What 
he produced, however, though really good of its 
kind, is less worthy of notice than the fact of the 
production. Emperors have descended from their 
thrones and have serenely cultivated cabbages, or 
passed the evening of their days in morose and 
ascetic devotion; but it is very rare, not to 
say unexampled, to find a man retiring from 
political life at nearly sixty years of age, and then 
writing works of fiction with all the ardour of a 
youthful aspirant for fame. Mr. Ward appears to 
have had such a genial nature that he was rather 
improved than corrupted by the world, and he 
described it with all the experience of age and the 
enthusiasm of youth. His works, however, were 
essentially ephemeral, and the remembrance of 
them is wiped out by other ephemeral productions, 
or by the weighty matters that require instant 
attention. This is not said in disparagement of 
Mr. Ward, but to illustrate a general fact. 

The rapid progress of society in modern times 
—for it proceeds in an accelerating ratio, and has 
probably advanced more in the last hundred years 
than in the five previous centuries, or than in the 
ten centuries prior to them—has put an end to per- 
manency for any kind of literature. The writers 
of the day must have their readers, and the events 
of the day will absorb the public mind. Writers 
of a previous age, except the few consecrated by 
time as excellent, must give place to living writers. 
It is the mere natural phenomenon of one gene- 
ration following another. The most popular 
writers are those who treat of passing events; and 
works of fiction are all now connected, in some 
way or other, with the condition of society, the 
engrossing topic for humanity. Mr. Ward’s novels 
have only met a common fate; but no time can 
diminish the influence of his example in writing 
them at a period when other men think only of 
repose, or are tuo happy if they can continue in the 
easy routine tracks they have travelled in for the 
ordinary duration of human existence. 

This peculiar feature of his character is not 
enough dwelt on by his biographer. He gives us 
some letters at the latter period of Mr. Ward’s 
life, some brief allusions to the manner in which it 
was spent, but they are not full and satisfactory. 
They are mere snatches of Mr. Ward's existence, 
when we most want to know the whole. An 
entire new set of acquaintances are introduced 
after Mr. Ward became an author, though he did 
not immediately give up his old friends. Yet it is 
plain that separations, and painful separations, 
ensued ; but why they ensued is not narrated. On 
this account, as well as on account of stopping short 
with Mr. Ward’s diary at 1820, we must repeat 
that this book gives us a painful sensation of incom- 
pleteness. Mr. Ward's nephew has not only been in 
too great a hurry to publish, but he has taken an 
unfair measure of his relative. He has omitted 
much that we desire to know, and has eked out 
his volumes with “Literary Remains,” in which 





nobody will take any interest. 
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COLLEGE REMINISCENCES. 


“DAN LOOBY’S DEBUT. 


Tue brilliant success of Kean on the stage of Mossop, and Barry, and Gentleman Smith. The 
Drury-lane, in the winter of 1813-14, aroused the performances of Sheridan, of Cooke, of Young, ang 
histrionic spirit of our Irish youth. Engravings,' of Kemble are as fresh in our mind’s eye as if cach 
representing the new tragedian in the character of of those great men stood out this moment Visibly 
Richard the Third, were exhibited in all the, before it. But we never heard any Macbeth talking 
print-shops, and sold in extraordinary numbers ; of ‘gootes of blood,’ till this gentleman came from, 
and the newspaper of each succeeding morning Waterford to improve our pronunciation.’ ” 

was eagerly unfolded, in the hope that it con-| “He lies!” cried Billy, “like a son of a Shore. 
tained the account of some new triumph achieved, ditch, as I doubt not that he is. John Kemblp 
or some reading, before unthought of, which he calls it ‘ gootes.’ I heard him myself, within the 
had struck out in his fiery career. The public last six months, in Crow-street, with his ow 
anxiety, up to a certain age, was divided between most sepulchral and tremulous emphasis say— 


° y. ” a " s+ | : 
him and Napoleon Buonaparte, then about to quit ‘On thee* blade and dudgeon gvotes of blood, 
the stage on which he had acted so bustling a) Which was act oo befee.’ * 


part, and to soliloquise for a season at Elba, where, 
as Billy Sheridan villanously remarked, he had 
not Elba-room allowed him to rehearse the last) 
scene of all his eventful and terribly serious 
drama. 

Even after the retirement of that hero, when the 
allied sovereigns, who had scarcely felt the crowns 
upon their heads before, met in London to enjoy | tion; and elated by the praise bestowed upon him, 


their victory, the mimic royalty of Kean’s re- 7 ; “ma one 

ceptions went pari passu with the thing itself, as| he added, with Ps successful nope of Mr. 
it appeared in gorgeous reality at Guildhall. His | ~ icholas Jones, who did commonly enact Banquo, 
looks were as closely scrutinised as those of the “See how our partner ’s rapt.” 

Emperor Alexander. His gestures, his voice, his yy), partner alluded to was Dan Looby, a square- 
gat ai — ae subjects “* — = built sophistic from the metropolitan city of Clare 

Vhole columns of criticism, transferred from the, ,. F "tee asthe 

Examiner and Morning Post to the Dublin wae see abo ae aggre Se eo omit ve 
: | oa ta ys much embrowned academic robe tightly gathered 
journals, were devoured with insatiable avidity; ound his arms, which were folded across his 
and circumstances the most minute and trivial 11 breast. Dan had been for some time observed to 
their nature, if they shed any light upon the per-| prrct this attitude, with his feet in what dancing- 


“Very good, Billy! bravo, Billy !” shouted al] 
the company ; “ Kemble could not do it better.” 

“Yes, it is very good,” said our modest triend: 
“and yet this knave talks as if it were Kain’s 
jawbone that did the first murther *” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Bravo, Billy! Good again,” were 
‘the acclamations which rewarded this happy iters- 





formances or upon the personal history and habits | wasters call the third position, his shoulders 
of the new acto on discussed as earnestly = if |brought forward in an ungraceful manner, and 
the fate of nations depended upon the actual state |} 54) his hands plunged into an aperture of his 
of the question. - ' waistcoat, like one who was groping there despe 
One day a London critic found fault with the rately for something which it would be anything 
pronunciation of a word in “ Macbeth,” and the alee tame Fest Ah sciminahin to, Oha company to 
disquisition appeared as usual in the Hibernian}, g to light - : : 
ere, a was * - wach naan had called) “That was the true King Richard posture, 
gootes,” after the French derivation. But the| nich the portraits of the great tragedian had 
critic standing up, as Britons did at that time brought very generally into vogue. In all parts 
pretty stiffly, for the right of conquest, insisted) 5 one town at necnie pr still for any 
that Shakspeare had made the word as English as jonoth of time. as Sh yr ete or in the Four 
if it were the plural number of “the gout,” which | Aces we tr “tm ts i‘ mee rounding 
nobody ever thought of calling “the goote.” The} oie hacks pe he mene Gubten ced pursing 
innovation of Mr. Kean, therefore, savoured of 4) .:) entinews Gesody ts atom om: to 
disaffection as well as of affectation, and was ened tile ‘tiie ‘la & Pe of which those mis 
lashed by the Morning Post with right loyal and | ,, i denies aun the x oe noctunel protectors 
al seve e . 
es pin the Cockney fellow says about | %" only permitted to peep out askance -— 
Kain?’ cried Billy Sheridan, who, without having | or™™ © SY oMject thet happened to HE 
enone. , , . ©, the range of its oblique glances. 
seen the new star, had already enrolled himself, yyoarce centiesinen ton wane ordsdedeliy tn 
among the most ardent of his worshippers; “a ¢, 164 to escape re vey protruded lips ; during 
“— promanciation f ‘the utterance whereof the hands seemed to 
“Yes,” said the reader of the paragraph. _ 
“ Listen to what he says:—‘ We have heard and 7 | « thy” 8 
seen all the Dfacbeths of the present century, and | 4. utile usually pronounced the possessive pronotn wae 
many of the last. We are old enough to remember in common conversation. 
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engaged in active duty over the midriff, as air- 
ump, useful to condense the sound, and make it 
extra human. ie aie 

Sometimes, if one of those stage-yrites inquired 
the way to an apocryphal street or by-way (and 
they were constantly making such inquiries at 
spple-stalls and of small stationers, for the oppor- 
tunity Which the common reply afforded), he would, 
upon being assured that such a place was unknown, 
thrust his face close up to that of the astonished 
cstermonger, and whisper with asthmatic and 
most ironical vehemence, “ Well, as you guess!” 
At other times, peaceable elderly citizens, hob- 
bling homewards after the troubles of the day, 
thinking only of their corns, and quite unconscious 
of offence, would be startled from their reveries by 
a canine yell and a grin of terrific ugliness, 
which were intended to convey the complimentary 
assurance, that they were “ white-livered r-r-r-run- 
nagates.” 

The fever which, many centuries before, had 
afflicted the city of Abdera, upon the acting of 
Archelaus, appeared to have broken out afresh 
in our western climate, and set all the patients 
babbling scraps of blank verse, even as the country- 
men of Democritus had run mad with spouting 
Euripides. 

In some such mood seemed Dan Looby, in 
his fourth year after matriculation, when he should 
have been diving into Burlamaque, instead of 
endeavouring to pluck out the mystery of Shak- 
sare and Colley Cibber. Whatever portion’ he 
might have of the diviner mind within, his appear- 
ance was not that of a man likely to be run away 
with by the imagination, and, least of all, by the 
imagination that he could ever make a great actor. 
His figure was somewhat squat and _ shapeless, 
leing about the same in girth close under the 
ams and round about the waist. His body was 
longer than his legs, and the latter considerably 
bowed about the knees. He had large feet, 
enormous hands, a big head, a short neck, and his 
whole height was about five feet six inches. Nor 
was his face more suggestive of a hero than the 
rest of his person. Wide staring eyes of a 
whitish grey (“oyster-eyes” our friend Billy used 
w call them), a forehead as low as his cheekbones 
were high, a heavy mouth over a receding chin, 
and anose not unlike that of the Knave of Clubs 
leetling over both, a round purple jaw, unrelieved 
by even the promise of a whisker, and very bushy 
eyebrows, to compensate for the want of capillary 
“tractions elsewhere—such were the principal 
‘vial beauties of Daniel Looby. 

_And this man aspired to be the rival of Edmund 
Kean! He had never seen Kean; but he had seen 
sung, and Holman, and Harry Johnston, and 
Conway, and the two Kembles (John and Charles), 
ul of them (save one) remarkably handsome men. 
Yet he considered himself cut out by nature to 
lipse them all. Self-love is truly described as 
“ing blind; but Dan had an additional excuse 
“t his blindness : he was not master of a looking- 
Blass, and he had seldom an opportunity of judging 
o his fair proportions unless when he could “ spy 
4s shadow in the sun.” 
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For many weeks the notion had held possession 
of this young man’s fancy that his feet were made 
for the buskin ; and he had been storing his memory 
with the noblest passages of our tragic poets, until 
his conversation smacked of nothing else. Remind 
him of any trivial circumstance—a tradesman’s 
name, for instance—and he answered with a sigh, 
a careless waft of his hand, and a long pause in the 
middle, “1 do remember—an apothecary.” Invite 
him to drink tea with you after commons, and he 
would assure you, with a mysterious under-growl, 
frowning at you most menacingly the while, and 
laying his forefinger alongside of his nose, that it 
was his 


“Custom sometimes of an afternoon.’’ 


To the question of a thoughtless Gib, who asked 
him where the plague he had picked up such a 
wrinkled hag for a bedmaker, he heaved a deep 
groan and answered, “My mother had a maid 
called Barbara.” 

He was requested one evening, as he went out 
into the town, to call a car for three or four of his 
fellow-students, who were in full dress and prepared 
to set out to a party in Stephen’s Green. But no 
sooner had he passed through the outer gate than 
he began to sing out, like Stentor, “A horse! a 
horse! my kingdom for a horse :” and was forth- 
with marched off ingloriously on foot to chide the 
tardy-gaited night in St. Andrew’s watchhouse. 

In his intercourse with the “servile ministers,” 
as he thought fit to call the porters and various 
orders of menial attendants, he was equally dra- 
matic. A ludicrous misunderstanding occurred 
between him and the immortal Foley, who walked 
into the room one morning to prepare the table 
for breakfast, and found him strutting about in 
his shirt-sleeves, with one slipper on, and storm- 
ing at an ideal Desdemona about the handkerchief. 

“The handkecher?” said the skip of skips, 
“what handkecher ?” 

“The handkerchief!” bellowed Dan, grinding 
his teeth and rushing towards Foley, who stood 
scratching his head in great amazement. 

“Lord save us!” cried Foley: “why, where 
would it be ?” 

“Ts't lost? Ist gone? Speak! is’t out of the 
way ?” screamed the Moor of Ennis. 

“Tt is not lost ;” said Foley, in the very words 
of Desdemona, but quite unconscious that he 
was filling so distinguished a rdle ; “ but it is out 
of the way at present, sure enough. Don't you 
know yourself you sent it to the wash on Monday 
morning ?” 

“Away!” cried Dan, with ineffable disgust, 
gathering up his other slipper and retreating in 
confusion into the bed-room to finish his toilette. 

“What a fret and a fush about an ould hand- 
kecher!” grumbled Foley, as he first wiped down 
the table and then overspread it with the same 
napkin ; “but this will always be the way till you 
have a pair, one for the pocket while the other is 
in the tub. "Tis often I tould you so.” 

A more serious collision was that with his college 
woman, the far-famed Anne Horan, whom he 
addressed in a tone she would scarcely have 
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brooked from her Magnus Apollo, Doctor Wall, 
and ordered her to go to a nunnery ; asking her in 
the same breath “why she should be a breeder of 
sinners ?” 

Now Anne prided herself beyond all academic 
females of her time on being an honest woman; 
not one of her name and lineage had been driven 
to take refuge behind the grating of a nunnery from 
the other alternative alluded to. Such advice, 
therefore, and the indelicate inuendo appended to 
it, she construed as a direct impeachment of her 
character, which she retorted accordingly upon 
the breed of the Loobys with prompt and liberal 
interest. “There might be more properer eandi- 
dates for a nunnery,” she intimated, “among his 
own blood-relations; and she would recommend 
him to keep his goxther for them, again he went 
home to the Christmas.” 

The same unguarded habit of declaiming out 
of season had well nigh committed him on several 
occasions with the heads of the University; as 
when buried in a profound reverie during one of 
Doctor Prior’s prelections on Thucydides, he sud- 
denly ejaculated— 

“Oh! fool, fool, fool!” 


Fortunately, the lecturer did not hear the inter- 
Section distinctly, but he heard the titter which it 
provoked in the class, and fined half-a-dozen 
students a shilling each, supposing that they 
laughed at him. 

Another time, rushing out of the examination- 
hall at the sound of the breakfast-bell, and 


“On hungry thoughts intent,” 


he found the way blocked up by the late Doctor 
Wilson, who was the most unlikely person in the 
whole University to quicken his pace or step aside 
to humour any one’s impatience. 

Away, slight man!” cried Dan. 

The Doctor reddened, as he was wont when any- 
thing vexed him; but then, glancing at his legs, 
one view seemed to satisfy him that he could not 
possibly be meant by such an epithet; and so he 
plodded his heavy way as before. 

Doctor Nash, the censor, had him up one morn- 
ing for a breach of discipline, and by way of a 
memorandum, commanded him to get by rote 
the Scholar's Oath. 

“Nay,” said Dan, with bland expostulation, 
“when thou would’st bind me, is there need of 
oaths ?” 

Nash, who understood nothing of poetry, and 
could still less comprehend the nature of a joke, 
stared and vowed that he would allow of no ex- 
ceptions ; if gentlemen, or scholars of the house 
either, forgot their oaths, they must be reminded 
of them. “I don’t mean you in particular,’ he 
added, “but scholars in general are lax upon the 

int.” 

“ Recollect, sir, if you please,” said Dan, “that it 
is Latin, a language hard to be understood or com- 
mitted to the memory. Let me entreat you, inthe 
words of a great Princess— 

*O good my lord, no Latin !’” 

“You have your choice, sir,’ said the stern 

censor, who was getting tired of this impertinence, 
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“either perform your exercise, or be reported t 
the Board as contumacious.” 

“Oh, propose the oath, sir,” said Dan, « Propose 
the oath, upon the Vice-Provost’s sword, or in any 
form that is necessary ; I have sworn it before, ang 

‘T’ll swear, terribly swear, 
Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues, 
Th’ immortal Gods that hear me.’” 

“Take care what you say, sir,” said Dr, Nas, 
staring at him as if he thought him crazed, ang 
would be glad to get him out of the room. “Yo, 
may have a heavier burden laid upon your ep. 
science than I am now about to impose upon you 
memory. You know what Scott says—"  ~ 

“Oh, Scott!” said Dan, “are you there with me? 
Scott’s a fine poet :— 

‘The sun shines fair on Carlisie’s walls.’ 


Can anything in the way of description be more 
gorgeous than that? Yes, Dr Nash, Scott is q 
great poet.” 

“T don’t speak of poets, sir,” said the censor, “] 
allude to Scott’s‘ Force of Truth.’ But, good day. 
sir ; you need not stay any longer; good day.” 
And the doctor edged over to the fire-place, where, 
though it was midsummer, he began to play with 
the poker. 

“ Ah; that’s anoiher thing,’ cried Dan— 

‘For Truth is strong her rightful cause to plead, 
And shall find friends, if need requireth so,’” 
Then, as he walked slowly down stairs, he solilo- 
quised thus with himself: “I will commit it to the 
table of my memory; yea, get the better of it 

I’ve sworn it; but 
‘To keep such oaths were more impiety 
Than Judas, when he scarified his daughter.’ 
Soft you, though ; was it Judas who did that? No; 
he had no daughter 
‘Villain, if he had—’ 


I'm certainly out of the proper cue here; it was 
somebody else that did it. Jephson? ‘ Aye, theres 
the rub. Jephson was the man. He and Agi- 
memnon both scarified their daughters ; and Jeph- 
son wrote ‘Braganza. Yes, 


‘ Jephson, when he scarified his daughter.’”’ 


It will be readily believed that Melpomene was 
very hard at work in the pia mater of our friend 
when this scene occurred. It was just about the 
same time that the habitual sleepers of the Old 
Brick-square were disturbed by a noise which came 
booming at midnight from the piazza under the 
library, and continued at intervals to murder sleep 
till half-past one or two in the morning. It was4 
human sound—there could be little question © 
that, and its cadence was varied with pause # 
emphasis, as if it were employed in articulate di 
course; but the accents were withal so hollow 
rumbling, that it was impossible to catch a sy 
of the words which were spoken. Phalaris, whe 
he was shut upin his own bull, might have 
just such la e. Not that the dialect deserved 


to be classed as altogether Oxonian, but it mig 

have been taken for a muffled bellow, or the vom 
of one crying through the bung-hole of the 
berg tun. 
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The author of the disturbance was soon ascer- 
tgined to be Dan Looby, who chose that lone and 
lent hour to rehearse some of the principal male 

rsonations of the tragic muse ; and the echoes of 
the numerous arches in the piazza, combined with 
accents peculiarly howling and monotonous, had 

roduced the hum which nightly startled our 

studious community from their slumbers. When 
the cause became known, it was agreed that if ever 
Dan Looby should personate the part of Clarence, 
the scene in the malmsey-butt must create a sensa- 
tion unequalled by any dénouement in the whole 
range of the acted drama. 

Dan, however, had higher notions for himself 
than that of making his exit, with his heels upper- 
most, through a beer-barrel, He had already 
decided upon the part which should introduce him 
to the public; and having with some difficulty 

revailed on the manager of Cross-street to allow 
him a trial, it was at length confidentially announced 
to his friends that he was preparing to come out 
in “Alexander the Great.” 

« Alexander the Pig, you may as well say,” 
said Billy Sheridan, to whom, amongst others, the 
veret was confided. “That phrase, as Fluellin 
observes, is only ‘a little variations. And when 
is this heroical essay to be attempted ?” 

“Tn a fortnight’s time,” said the expectant son 
of Ammon. “ That is to say, if I can provide a 
dress in the mean time; for Jones won't supply 
me, excusing himself by saying that no part of the 
costume used by former Alexanders would fit me.” 

“Upon my soul, I do believe him,” said Billy, 
with a horse-langh. “ The last Alexander we had 
was Conway, who stood six feet two inches in his 
stocking feet. Butcome; what have youto provide?” 

“My chief want,” replied the Macedonian aspi- 
rant, “is a helmet.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “ we must try whether any 
friendly Mambrino will come to our aid. Here's 
our old friend, Jack Sweetman, who is extensively 
acquainted among the dragoons. He will help us 
toa helmet, if any one can.” 

Jack was a veteran debauchée of a school, now 
happily extinct, of Irish humourists, who, with an 
abundant vein of mother wit, combined a deal that 
was coarse in language and vicious in life and 
worals. He sang a good song, but not always a 
decent one, and told stories with excellent dramatic 
dffect, in which the manners and peculiar humour 
of low Dublin life were depicted with wondrous 
felicity. The Gamps and Todgerses of Dickens 
do not more perfectly represent the habits and 
modes of thinking and expression of the classes 
they stand for, than did the Mrs, Jewster of Jack 
‘weetman give the world assurance of a woman 
who, at the same time that she could not be mis- 
tuken in the hearer’s imagination for any other 
individual of her species, presented all the distine- 
tive features of the Dublin tradesman’s wife, as 
they were to be seen developed, in thousands of 
stances, some sixty years since. 

But all this is dpropos des bottes, or rather 
“Propos to a burnished helmet for Alexander the 
Great, which a certain tinman in Bride’s Alley 

lying upon his hands, since the performance of 
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'the private plays in Fishamble-street, during the 
merry times of the Duke of Rutland. This vener- 
able casque Jack Sweetman promised to obtain on 
trial, to be kept at the seller's price by Alexander 
the Great, “ if approved of;” and that condition, 
observed the negociator, may have two meanings, 
according as things turn out. It may signify that 
Alexander keeps the helmet if he is himself 
approved of, or if the’ thing is approved of; so 
that, in any case, he can send it back after having 
the use of it. 

The next thing to be considered was a plume 
for the helmet, which, as Alexander is always repre- 
sented in pictures as wearing a very imposing one, 
was a formidable part of the preparations. Here, 
too, the genius of Jack Sweetman was found ser- 
viceable. A son of his old friend Mrs. Jewster 
kept a hatter’s shop in Dame-street, and amongst 
the keimelia of his upper shelves, relics of ancient 
finery which fashion with its strange mutations had 
left unsaleable, was the very thing which Dan 
Looby was in quest of. A noble marquis of the 
last century had bespoken a hat and feathers for 
an installation, at which he was to be invested with 
the Green Ribbon. But having voted in the interim 
against the Castle interests in the House of Lords, 
the intended honours were intercepted and given 
to another. Thus the hat and feathers became 
unnecessary, and were left with little scruple on 
the hands of the unfortunate hatter. 

This plume, like that of the Prince of Wales, 
consisted of three ostrich feathers of the largest 
size, such as neither knight nor squire of modern 
date could wear. According to the report of Sweet 
man, whose imagination was often inventive in 
such cases, overtures had been made to purchase 
it, at a low figure, by Farrell, an undertaker of 
Cook-street. Its nodding beauty had canght the 
eye of that mortal apparitor from the street win- 
dow, and he desired it to adorn the head of his 
black pony, on occasions when the grave animal 
should march in state before “the juvenile hearse,” 
a pretty fancy toy which he had constructed for 
attracting the custom of very young ladies and 
gentlemen to his shop. 

I know not whether this report of the under- 
taker coveting the plume was a pure invention of 
the old mime, to enhance the value of his services 
in procuring a loan of it for the use of the King 
of Macedon. [But the importance of a handsome 
funeral equipage is still acknowledged to be very 
great in all parts of Ireland. Fine feathers make 
fine funerals; and I have before me the recent 
advertisement of a celebrated host in the capital 
town of our western province, soliciting tourists in 
search of the picturesque to make his hotel a 
resting-place ; wherein, after enumerating the trea- 
sures of his larder and his cellar, the condition of 
his post-horses, and the comfort of his well-aired 
beds, he adds in a “ nota bene” that he keeps “a 
beautiful new hearse, on reasonable terms, for the 
accommodation of his numerous and respectable 
patrons.” Pistols at the bar are all that is necessary 
to make the arrangements for “ snug lying” in that 
well-ordered establishment, the most complete, in 
every form, of any hotel in the United Kingdom. 
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But this has nothing to do with the crest of our 
hero, further than as we are reminded that, through 


the mediation of Jack Sweetman, it was fated to | grasped 


make a triumphal entry into the capital of the Chal- 
dees upon the head of Daniel Looby, before ever it 
marshalled any one to the tomb of the Capulets. 

The other equipments were obtained without 
much difficulty or expense, the manager kindly 
providing a sword and baldric, with a cuirass, and 
a javelin, moreover, for the murder of Clytus. 
The day being at length fixed for the rising of a 
new star in the Crow-street hemisphere, and the 
tailor having finished his part of the preparations, 
Dan made a full dress experiment in his chambers, 
before a few select friends, who were filled with 
admiration of his stately enunciation and the sweep- 
ing majesty of his action. Two or three of his 
more intimate associates read the principal sub- 
ordinate characters in the drama, Billy Sheridan 
being peculiarly great in Rovana; and the ban- 
quet scene, on which the success of the hero is 
generally considered to hinge, went off so trip- 
pingly, that Jack Sweetman declared his solemn 
opinion, that it “bet Punch.” This was no small 
praise; for, in Jack’s known estimation, Punch 
“bet” everything else in the dram-matic world. 

The evening at last arrived on which the town 
was led to expect, that a “ young gentleman” would 
make a sensation on the boards of Crow-street, 
such as no “first appearance” had made in the 
minority of this now middle-aged century. A 
tolerable sprinkling of citizens, intermixed with a 
large concourse of students, repaired to the pit at 
an early hour, to secure places; the college men, 
in a body, occupying the benches in front, while 
a small detachment posted themselves at the other 
extremity, immediately under the boxes facing the 
stage, to enforce unanimity should it be necessary ; 
and some dozen or so, who did not mind the ascent 
and found it convenient to save a shilling, mounted 
into the gallery, and took up a position from which 
they could render the most effective co-operation 
in ratifying, by a semblance of the public voice, 
the judgment of their impartial friends below. 

“ Alexander the Great” was once a prime 
favourite with the gods of Crow-street, and took 
his turn before them as regularly as “ Hamlet” or 
“King Richard.” No play contains a greater 
number of attractions for the Irish million. It 
begins with a duel, proceeds to its grand event 
through a most exciting series of rioting, feasting, 
drinking, plotting, and murdering; and finally 
brings its hero to “the floor,’ as majestically as 
the honourable and learned member for L 
himself could desire to arrive there. The prin- 
cipal personage was usually represented by the 
handsomest and finest looking man of the com- 
pany, and, provided he was a good ranter, little 
more was required to insure success. The impos- 
ing effect of his first entrée in a car of triumph, 
surrounded by the gorgeous trophies of war, and 
attended by his victorious army, generally threw a 
prestige round the performer which a moderate 
degree of graceful action, and animated declama- 
tion, enabled him to sustain to the end. 

But, by mischance, our friend, Dan Looby, 








stumbled upon the very threshold. His car wa, 
magnificent, and his “station,” with a spear firmly 

in his extended right hand, perfectly 
heroical. Right royally, too, did the late My 
Jewster's plume “come sweeping by,” as his head 
moved in graceful accord to the music. Unfop. 
tunately, however, the stage floor, owing to the 
number of trap-doors and grooves for scenery which 
intersect it, is rougher than gentlemen who stanq 
up in triumphal cars are apt, in the intoxication of 
victory, to recollect ; and it so chanced that just as 
the last bar of “See the Conquering Hero comeg” 
was dying away upon the lips of the singers, and 
whilst Alexander was acknowledging the plandits 
of the house with his most condescending salutg. 
tion, one of the hinder wheels hitched over a plank, 
and threw him off his centre. 

In vain was he surrounded by guards. Though 
ready to do battle for his crown and dignity, they 
could not save him from the ridicule which g 
sudden an accident threw upon both. He struggled 
hard to regain his equilibrium, but his efforts 
though perfectly natural, were the reverse of grace. 
ful, and, in the end, he was fain to precipitate 
himself out of the carriage, just as one who was 
less of a demigod might be supposed to do who 
felt himself ejected by a kick from behind. Then 
having scrambled upon the floor, he tottered several 
paces towards the stage-lights before he could 
recover an erect position. 

The same accident might have befallen John 
Kemble, and very indignant it would have made 
him. But his face would not have swollen and 
reddened like a turkeycock, nor retained the flush 
so imparted for the rest of the night. It was, at 
all events,an awkward introduction of a figure like 
Dan Looby’s to the public. As a premier pas his 
descent from the chariot was unlucky. It pro- 
voked a titter, which gave the tone for all the 
night to an audience at all times predisposed to 
seize the ludicrous points of an exhibition; and 
the “laughing devil,’ thus awakened, soon after- 
wards broke into a broad grin when his majesty 
began to extol himself as a “laiding god.” 

Whoever is a candidate for histrionic renown 
may depend on it, that if his first half hour of 
tragedy sets the boxes in a roar, his best action 
will be to drop the solemn mask instantly, and 
finish the play en farceur. That may get hims 
hearing some other time as Scrub, or Grumio, 
instead of being pilloried in the bills, as our friend 
Dan was the morning after his Alexander, by the 
sarcastic manager, as the First Murderer 0 
“Macbeth.” “The First Murderer (by particulat 
desire) will be attempted by a young gentlems, 
his second appearance on any stage!” 

But I anticipate events. The College clagu 
performed wonders, considering the material it 
to sustain, in keeping up its favourite for two ac& 
Several of his hits were pronounced to be spl 
his rants applauded to the ceiling, where, howevé, 
they met no echo, for the celestials sat in 
wonder, waiting to see how it would all end; 
even when he implored the Princess of Persis® 
“ dhrop a tendher tear,” although there was g1 
in the boxes, and Statira herself took out be 
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ket handkerchief to wipe away a smile,| One loud and hearty laugh rose from the pit, cackled 


COLLEGB REMINISCENCES. 


™ 
se retonderance of a from the pitites | through the boxes, and rebellowed from both gal- 


drowned all other soun leries; while Dan, re-adjusting his peruke; which 
Now and then, the envious sneer of a citizen in his confusion he had replaced awry, shook its 
gould break through an interval of silence, to awful curls at the three front rows of it, and 


against the high hand with which we lay down doggedly, like one who addresses himself 
red determined to carry the question. So, tosleep, by the side of his slaughtered comrade. 

~ Alexander, comparing himself to the sun,! “Ah!” murmured the prostrate autocrat, 60 as 
complains that, “All find my spots, but none to be heard behind the scenes, “the real traitors are 
observe my brightness,” an attorney from the out there, beyond the foot-lights.” 
upper boxes screamed, “Hear, hear!” three times. ‘The rest of the performance was nearly all 
before we could deafen him with a counter storm dumbshow and noise. As often as Alexander 
of plaudits ; and, when he rushed out, at the con- came on the stage, a good-humoured, but to him 


clusion of the second act, vowing that he would 
“Greatly perish, like the son of Jove,’ 


he made his exit through the stage door, on purpose 
to catch the approving glances of two pretty girls 
in the box immediately adjoining. But as he 
looked full and rather fiercely at them for that 
eweet tribute, a youth who was seated between 
them leaned forward and thrust out his tongue at him. 

“In all my misery,” said poor Dan, “there was 
nothing so enraging as that. I stopped for an 
instant, clapped my hand upon the hilt of my 
eword, and was only restrained from drawing it 
out and running the puppy through the body, by 
the peremptory call of the prompter, to ‘mind my | 
cue, which was ereunt omnes !’” 

His action afforded no small amusement. It con- 
sisted chiefly in throwing up both arms simulta- 
neously, then pitching them forwards, and finally | 





drawing them back, as one who uses dumb-bells | 
to expand his chest. Frequently, when he was 
exasperating himself into a passion, he would push 
his clenched fist within a few inches of the offender's 
hose, accompanying the gesture with a spring and 
syell, the same as when (before Father Mathew’s | 
day) the champion of a faction at an Irish fair 
ued to invite any gentleman that thought proper. 
only just to tread on the skirt of his coat. | 
We stood to our fellow student right loyally, and | 
defended him as well as we could from the rising | 
scofis of the townsmen. We saw him making love 
with a frown, and denouncing death and torments 
with a smile. We heard him commanding a 
hundred bulls to be offered to the sun (pronouncing 
“bulls” so as to rhyme with “gulls !"); and we 
thundered applause, in three rounds, when, with his 
right arm encircling Statira’s waist, he footed a 
minuet (not de la cour) to give emphasis to the line, 


“While antic measures beat the burthen’d ground.” 


But when he came to the banquet, and began to 
bounce upon his throne, like a parched pea, at 
every taunt of Clytus ; and when, having butchered 
that uncomplimentary member of his staff with a 
great many thrusts of a boar-spear, he was seized 
lustantaneously with such vociferous remorse, that 
the violoncello in the orchestra cracked a string, 
aad the Dog of Montargis, from a remote cellar, 
‘et up a howl that seemed a faithful echo to his 
grief; and when he so abandoned himself to the 
Passion as to let his wig fall off, and expose his own 
red crop to the spectators, ere he lay down beside 


very disagreeable, course of bantering saluted him 
from the galleries. “ Don't blush;” “ Hould P 
‘your head, man;’ “ Who made your ~ 
“Would you give us the pattheren of that speech ?” 
‘and “ Encore, encore !” with many a shrill whistle, 
| attended his efforts to do justice to the mad poet's 
conception of a mad hero. 

But Dan was game, and resolved to die so, 
Although he knew by these infallible signs that 
the hope of eclipsing Kean was at an end, he was 
not the man to “ break off in the middle.” He still 
buffetted the storm with great gallantry, ever and 
anon casting furious glances at his friends in the 
pit. Billy Sheridan was the object of his choicest 
vengeance, for he had overheard that sardonic 
wag, the first rant he uttered after the accident of 
the car, addressing him in a playhouse whisper, 
“Cave ne titubes!” It was a well-meant remi- 


” niscence; but tragedians are impatient of adviee, 


and hold such as proffer it their foes. Although 
Billy then forebore to laugh aloud during the whole 
performance, and his countenance to the last wore 
an expression of shame and disappointment, the 
resentment of the mortified Alexander was more 
excited against him than against those volatile 
friends who, having first fooled him to the height 
by misjudged applause, ended with joining in the 
laugh against him. 

Dan freely acknowledges his folly and injustice 
now ; for he is yet alive, and flourishing as a me- 
dical practitioner in the country, being cured of 
his Thespian tendencies, save that he may be heard 
occasionally, as he jogs along the quiet country 
roads which conduct him to his patients, repeating 
snatches out of Otway, or shortening the way b 
addressing the astonished sheep and cattle whi 

r at him through the hedges, as “ Romans, 

untrymen, and Lovers.” 

He often recites whole scenes from his favourite 
Alexander; and in passing through a ford near 
his dispensary, invariably commands his horse 
(a foundered grey, which he calls Bucephalus) to 
“bear him across the billows,” tapping him on the: 
neck when he gains the dry land, and assuring him 


that he is “a noble baste.” 


Yet Dan will laugh by the hour at his total di 
comfiture on the Crow-street boards, and Sale 
that it was so complete that, in his fall, he pulled 
down the tragedy along with him; for he asserts 
that “ Alexander the Great” has never been enacted 





body, flesh and blood could hold no longer. 
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in Dublin since the night that he showed it up in 
ita true colours as an extravagant farce. 
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~ DR. CHALMERS.® 


Joux Fosrer, speaking of John Howard, re- 
marked, “He who would do some great thing in! 
this life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces as, to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, | 
looks like insanity.” And the observation might 
with equal propriety have been made with refer-. 
ence to Thomas ers. There was an inten-' 
sity exhibited in his exertions, the value of which 
ordinary spectators failed to appreciate. Like all 
great men, his purposes were few and homogeneous ; 


time. “You are from. Glasgow?” he remarked 
at last. “Yes.” “And your name is Chalmen? 
“Yes”—no doubt he has heard me preach some. 
where, might be the not unreasonable cogitations 
of the great divine. But no! “Know yon from 
the portraits in ‘Peter's Letters,” continued the 
observant traveller. 

Among Chalmers’s great public demonstrations 
must be reckoned his sermon before his Maj 
Commissioner to the General Assembly a ihe 


8 
Church of Scotland, in 1816. He had previously 


and prosecuted with an intellect exhaustlessly fer- spoken, as a member of the Assembly, on the 
tile in expedient and untiring in zeal, his schemes subject of clerical pluralities, with such uncommon 
could not fail to command a large measure of fervour of eloquence, that Jeffrey said of him, «] 
success. ‘The elevation of the masses physically, know not what it is, but there is something alto. 
morally, and aig was his one grand object | gether remarkable about that man. It reminds 
through life. In the bold phraseology of Ebenezer!me more of what one reads of as the effect of 
Elliott, it might be said that, with holy impor- | the eloquence of Demosthenes than anything | 
tunity, his prophet-like cry was “The people,jhave ever heard.” And it was at the Commis 
Lord! the people!” If he toiled night and day sioner’s special request that he officiated before 
in the wynds of Glasgow, it was for the people; him on the after Sunday. 

if he fought with the hydra-monster of pauperism,| At so early an hour as nine o'clock in the 
it was for the people; if he sought to cover the! morning a crowd began to gather in front of the 
Jand with churches and schools, it was for the High Church, which, long ere the doors wer 
people; if he left the pulpit for the University | opened, was manifestly greater than any church 
chair, it was to shake the dust from the latter and could contain; so that when entrance at length 
to purify and animate schools of the prophets for was given, in one tremendous rush, hazardous to 
the people; if he contended with the State as to/jall and hurtful to many, pews and passages were 
Church discipline, and rent the establishment in| densely filled. It was with the greatest difficulty 





twain, it was that the people might have a free | that the Commissioner, the Judges, and the Magis- 


Church. He was a man of high aims, of wide | 
sympathies, of thorough earnestness, in one word, 


trates reached their allotted seats. Dr. Chalmers's 
text on this occasion was—(Ps, viii. 5,4)—* Wha 


the moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained; 


a true man, and as such he has taken his place in | I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy finger, 
the view of posterity. | 

The new volume of his life, by Dr. Hanna, what is man that Thou art mindful of him? and 
commences with his settlement as minister of the the son of man, that Thou visitest him?’ Having 
Tron Church, Glasgow, in 1815. He was inducted | strained every imagination to the utmost, by car- 
into his charge by the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff,|rying his audience up to and abroad over thow 
father of the present Lord Moncrieff. Next year vast fields of space, teeming with unnumbered 
he was rewarded with the honorary degree of| worlds, which science had brought within the 
Doctor in Divinity, a compliment so freely be- circle of her discoveries, “ What,” asked the 


stowed by the Scotch universities as to have ceased 
to be of much value. The subsequent title of 
Doctor of Laws, conferred by the University of 
Oxford, was a more solid honour. 

His fame as a preacher had long preceded him 
in the western metropolis of Scotland; and Lock- 
hart’s faraous portrait of him in that capacity, in- 
perted in “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” referred 
to & sermon preached in Glasgow before he became 
one of the ministers of that city ; and amongst 
the many descriptions which have been given 
of Chalmers’s pulpit appearances, this, amongst 
the earliest of them, may still be reckoned amongst 
the best. An engraved portrait accompanied the 
literary one; and although regarded very Dt 

perly by the subject of it as an inferior produc- 


tion, was afterwards, to his surprise, the means of 
e-coach., 


preacher, “is this world that we inhabit, in th 
immensity above and around it, and what ar 
they who occupy it? We give you but a feeble 
image of our comparative insignificance when We 
say that the glories of an extended forest would 
suffer no more from the fall of a single leaf than 
the glories of this extended universe would suffer 
though the globe we tread upon and all that # 
inherits should dissolve.” The infidel objectiot, 
grounded upon the unlikelihood that upon § 
theatre so narrow and for a race so insi 

such high and distinguishing attentions should b 
lavished as those which Christianity d 
was then stated in its full strength. Argume 
after argument in refutation of it was advanoel 
“The attention of the auditory,” we are informe, 
“was so upon the stretch, that when the p py 





his being recognised in an English s 


A fellow passenger furtively eyed him for some 


made a pause at the conclusion of an argum 
sort of sigh, as if for breath, was perceptible 





* Dr. Chalmers’s Life. By Dr. Hanna, 


Vo}. I, Edinburgh: Sutherland and Kaox. 
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DR. CHALMERS. 


the house.” “Thirdly,” said Dr. Chal- 
renewing, after one such pause, his theme, 
«it was the telescope that, by piercing the ob- 
seurity which lies between us and distant worlds, 
Infidelity in possession of the argument against 
which we are now contending. But about the time 
of its invention another instrument was formed 
hich laid open a scene no less wonderful, and 
rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man with a dis- 
govery Which serves to neutralise the whole of this 
ent. This was the microscope. The one 
led me to see & system in every star—the other 
jeads me to see & world in every atom. The one 
tanght me that this mighty globe, with the whole 
burden of its people and of its countries, is but a 
grain of sand on the high field of immensity—the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand may 
harbour within it the tribes and the families of a 
busy population. ‘The one told me of the insig- 
nificance of the world I tread upon—the other 
redeems it from all its insignificance; for it tells 
me that in the leaves of every forest, and in the 
fowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the glories of the firma- 
ment. The one has suggested to me that, beyond 
and above all that is visible to man, there may 
lie fields of creation which sweep immeasurably 
along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe; the 
other suggests to me that, within and beneath all 
that minuteness which the aided eye of man has 
been able to explore, there may lie a region of 
invisibles; and that, could we draw aside the 
mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theatre of as many 
wonders as astronomy has unfolded, a universe 
within the compass of a point so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope, but where the 
wonder-working God finds room for the exercise 
of all his attributes, where He can raise another 
mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
all with the evidences of His glory.” 

“At the end of this passage,” one present upon 
the occasion remarked, “there ran through the 
congregation a suppressed but perfectly audible 
murmur of applause—an occurrence unprecedented 
in the course of the delivery of a sermon, but irre- 
— in order to relieve our highly excited 

Ings.” 

Before referring to other celebrated occasions of 
pulpit eloquence, it may not be inappropriate to 
anticipate the historical course of the narrative, 
and glance at the after-development of this dis- 
Sourse Into the well-known astronomical series. 

“Astronomical Sermons” were delivered by 

‘Chalmers on the recurrence of his share of a 
Thareday evening service, conducted in rotation 
¥ the Glasgow city clergy; and the delivery of 
the course occupied all the ‘Thursdays which fell 


© his share in 1816. Dr. Hanna’s pen must tell 


W they were received. 
Tron a spectacle which presented itself in the 


i upon the day of the delivery of each new 


~ 










was @ most si one. Long ere the 
began to toll a stream of people might be seen 
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pouring through the passage which led into the 
Tron Church. Across the street, and i i 
opposite to this passage, was the old reading-room, 
where all the Glasgow merchants met. So soon, 
however, as the gathering, quickening stream upon 
the opposite side of the street gave the accustomed 
warning, out flowed the occupants of the coffee- 
room; the pages of the Herald or the Courier 
were for a while forsaken; and during two of the 
best business hours of the day the old reading- 
room wore a strange aspect of desolation. The 
busiest merchants of the city were wont, indeed, 
upon these memorable days, to leave their desks, 
and kind masters allowed their clerks and appren- 
tices to follow their example. Out of the very 
heart of the great tumult an hour or two stood 
redeemed for the highest exercises of the spirit ; 
and the low traffic of earth forgotten, heaven and 
its high economy and its human sympathies and 
eternal interests engrossed the mind at least and 
the fancy of congregated thousands.” 

We have some curious revelations as to the 
mode and the circumstances under which these 
famous orations were composed. 

“IT began,” says Dr. Chalmers, “my fourth 
astronomical sermon to-day.” “And in a small 
pocket-book,” continues his able biographer, “ with 
borrowed pen and ink, in strange apartments, 
where he was liable every moment to interruption, 
that sermon was taken up and carried on to com- 
pletion. At the Manse of Balmerino, disappointed 
in not finding Mr. Thomson at home, and having 
a couple of hours to spare—at the Manse of Kil- 
many, in the drawing-room, with all the excite- 
ment before him of meeting for the first time, after 
a year’s absence, many of his former friends and 
parishioners—at the Sean of Logie, into which 
he turned at random by the way, and found a 
vacant hour — paragraph after paragraph was 
penned of a composition which bears upon it 
as much of the aspect of high and continuous 
elaboration as almost any piece of writing in our 
language. 

“T believe that literary history presents few 
parallel instances of such power of immediate and 
eutire concentration of thought, under such ready 
command of the will, exercised at such broken 
intervals, amid such unpropitious circumstances, 
and yet yielding a product in which not a single 
trace either of rupture in argument or variation in 
style appears. Those ingenious critics who, on the 
first appearance of the ‘Astronomical Sermons’ 
in print, spoke of the midnight oil which must 
have been consumed, and the vast elaboration 
which must have been bestowed, how much would 
they have been surprised had they but known the 
times, and modes, and places, in which one at least 
of these discourses had been prepared ?” 

In ten weeks six thousand copies were disposed 
of; and in the course of one year from their first 


Waverley Novels had by this time 

“ Childe ld” came forth during the 
but the volume of Sermons kept its place in circu- 
lating libraries aud in public demand, — 
u 
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492 DR. CHALMERS. 


attractions of new tales from the author of 
averley, and a new poem from the pen of Byron. 
Parenthetically, it may be remarked as a curious 
fact, that Scott and Chalmers, although long living 
in the same city, do not appear to have come into 
contact, or to be scarcely at all referred to in each 
other's writings. Chalmers visited the scenes of 
“ Rokeby,” and also those of “Old Mortality,” but 
apparently before he had made himself acquainted 
with the latter work. Like many authors, Dr. 
Chalmers mistook where his greatest strength lay. 
He always considered the “ Astronomical Sermons” 
as a premature production, and that his “Com- 
mercial Discourses” were a much higher effort of 
intellect ; but to this day the former still continues 
to be most in demand of all his writings. 

In 1817, he accepted an invitation to preach in 
London; and, on his way, he had interviews with 
Robert Hall, John Foster, and James Mont- 
gomery. Feeling a great interest in the missions 
of the Moravian brethren, he astounded the amiable 
poet of that excellent brotherhood by promising to 
raise 500/. for their funds. The poet doubtless 
regarded the pledge as Ossianic ; but a long period 
had not elapsed when Chalmers remitted him a 
sum nearer 600/. than the one promised. In 
London, the great Scotch preacher had for auditors, 
at different times, Rowland Hill, Canning, Macin- 
tosh, Huskisson, Wilberforce, Lord Dudley Ward, 
and, doubtless, other celebrated men whose names 
have not transpired. His publisher, Mr. Smith, 
of Glasgow, who accompanied him on this expedi- 
tion, thus describes his first London sermon :— 
“I write under the nervousness of having heard 
and witnessed the most astonishing display of 
human talent that, perhaps, ever commanded sight 
or hearing. Dr. Chalmers has just finished the 
discourse before the Missionary Society. A!Il my 
expectations were overwhelmed in the triumph of 
it. Nothing from the Tron pulpit ever exceeded 
it nor did he ever more arrest and wonderwork his 
auditors. I had a full view of the whole place. 
The carrying forward of minds never was so 
visible to me; a constant assent of the head from 
the whole people accompanied all his paragraphs, 
and the breathlessness of expectation permitted not 
the beating of a heart to agitate the stillness.” 

On another occasion equally remarkable, the 
church was so crowded that Wilberforce and a 
party of ladies had to enter the church-window by 
a plank, and take their places upon the pulpit 
stairs. On individuals his oratory had often a 
singular effect. Dr. Hanna refers to the case of 
Professor Young, of the Glasgow University, 
whose admiration of eloquence, and susceptibility of 
emotion when under its influence, are described 
as having been extreme. He frequently attended 
in the Tron Church, and scarcely ever heard Dr. 
Chalmers without weeping like a child. Upon 
one occasion he was so electrified that he leaped 
up from his seat upon the bench near the pulpit, 
and stood, breathless and motionless, gazing at the 
preacher till the burst was over, the tears all the 
while rolling down his cheeks. Upon another 
occasion, forgetful of time and place—fancying 
himself, perhaps, in the theatre—he rose and made 





a loud clapping of his hands in an eestacy of admj. 
ration and delight. But a prophet is seldom 
honoured in his own country; and in sip 
contrast to the public testimonials to his powers as 
a speaker was the indifference displayed by his 
own immediate relations. E j 

Amid all the excitement in London, which, of 
course, would be greatest among Dr. Chalmers’s 
own countrymen, there was at least one Scotchman 
there who continued quite unmoved. His ow, 
brother James never once went to hear him preach 
He could not escape, however, hearing mych 
about him, for the stir created had penetrated eyep 
into his daily haunt, the Jerusalem Coffee-honse. 
“Well,” said one of his merchant friends to him 
one day, wholly ignorant of his relationship, “haye 
you heard this wonderful countryman and name. 
sake of yours?” “Yes,” said James, somewhat 
drily, “I have heard him.” “ And what did you 
think of him?’ “ Very little indeed,” was ‘the 
reply. “Dear me!” said the astonished inquirer: 
“when did you hear him?” “About half an hour 
after he was born.” Nay, his own father had such 
an extraordinary attachment to the old parochial 
economy of Scotland that, although the churches of 
Eastern and Western Anstruther stood but a few 
hundred yards apart, he did not go to hear his 
own son preach, when his doing so would have 
carried him across the separating burn away from 
his own parish church. 

But we must return with Dr. Chalmers to 
Glasgow. His labours as a parish minister appear 
superhuman, and can only be adequately, appre- 
ciated by examining his biography. ‘The secret 
of his success lay in his being at once a man of 
theory and practice. His plans were on the largest 
scale; but, instead of confining himself to ornate 
exordiums and perorations, he worked them out 
to the smallest possible ramifications. Like the 
elephant’s trunk, which can double up a foe or pick 
up a needle, he was not more in his element 
stirring up the energies of peers and bishops in 
London, with his trumpet-tongued eloquence, than 
he was in arranging for the cutting of the hair 
of the boys in his school at the West-port, Edin- 
burgh, at so much per dozen heads, or in allow- 
ing so many pounds of soap per week to their 
sisters for washing. We can point out hundreds 
of orators, and hundreds more of men of details; 
but the man who was both has left us. In the 
words, and quaint words they are, of an old 
Covenanter, “The renowned eagle has taken his 
flight to the mountain of spices.” 

The Tron parish of Glasgow consisted of 12,000 
souls. Chalmers formed the resolution to visit 
family once in a year. The ministrations 
not, under such a system, be domiciliary, but they 
were district ; and to this, like all his preco 
plans, he rigidly adhered. 

“ Doctor,” said an old and pious widow to whom 
he paid his usual brief visit, “you will surely no 
leave me without offering up a prayer.” The 

ice, however, must be unifo e esti 
blished rule aust not be broken ; he refused, ther 
fore, saying in his defence, “If I were to pray ™ 
every house I enter, it would take me ten years @ 
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get through the work.” That work was hard ; the 
wynds were often close and filthy, the stairs 
w and steep, the houses vile and ill venti- 
ated ; yet cheerfully and resolutely did he carry it 
through, cheering ever and anon the flagging 
gpirit of his companion, as they went along. 
« Well,” said he, looking kindly over his shoulder 
his elder, who, scarcely able to keep pace 
with him, was toiling up a long and weary stair— 
« Well, what do you think of this kind of visiting ?’ 
d with the toils of the ascent, the elder 
announced that he had not been thinking much 
about it. “Oh! I know quite well,” said Dr. 
Chalmers, that if you were to speak your mind, 
you would say that we are putting the butter very 
thinly upon the bread.” 

Here are the records of other two days of parish 
work :— 

“ Tuesday.—Studied till two. Quarter-decked 
along the south front of Mr. Harley’s grounds. 
(ame back to my beef-steak, and after it I had 
another round of visitation at the head of the 
Green ; and, after going amongst the houses, drank 
tea with a Mr. M’Levey, and assembled the people 
in a weaver’s, who came to the amount of a hundred 
and twenty-five hearers. 

“ Sunday.—Preached in the afternoon, and, 
having baptised fourteen children, took leave of 
Mr. Jackson.” . 

Again on the same department of labour :—“ I 
spend four days a week visiting the people in com- 
pany with the agents of the various districts over 
which lexpatiate. I last week overtook between 700 
and 800 people,and have great pleasure in the move- 
ment. ‘This I am generally done with in the fore- 
noon, and then dine either at the vestry or in a 
friend’s house. In addition to this, I have had 
an agency-tea every night excepting yesternight, 
and in a few evenings more I expect to overtake 
the whole agency of my parish. At nine I go out 
to family worship in some house helonging to the 
district of my present residence, where I assemble 
the people of the land, or close vicinity, and expect, 
ere I quit my present quarters, to overtake in this 
way the whole of that district. I have generally 
Mr. Newbigging, who lives on the opposite side 
of the road, to accompany me upon these excur- 
fons, in the capacity of precentor, and to drink a 
tumbler of rum toddy with me before I go to 
bed. I generally breakfast at home, so that tea 
aid punch have formed the only manufactures I 
have yet required of my landlady. 

“T furthermore have an address every Friday 
ught, to the people of my vicinity, in the Calton 
ancasterian School-room ; and a weekly address 
will be necessary, for each of the four weeks in 
St J ohn’s Church, to the people whom I have gone 
over in regular rotation. Add to all this the mis- 
‘onary monthly meeting held yesternight, and 
you will find that, without one particle of study, I 
am in full occupation. I study only on the Fri- 
days and Sundays, and I am happy to say that 
the stock prepared by me in Kirkaldy is serving 
me out abundantly for my pulpit ministrations.” 
¢ “ present quarters” above referred to was an 
*partuent in the parish proper, which, for greater 
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convenience, he had hired during the temporary 
absence of Mrs. Chalmers and his family. 

“ Over the whole of this parochial intercourse,” 
Dr. Hanna remarks with much truth, “the charm 
of an open-hearted cordiality, and the light of a 


cheerful mirthfulness, were thrown. Entering the 
school-room in Macfarlane-street one Monday fore- 
noon, he said to Mr. Aitken, ‘ My family, you are 
aware, are now at Kirkaldy; and as I wish to have 
an hour's easy chat with you and Mr. M‘Gregor, 
will you just come up at three o'clock and have a 
steak with Mr. Irving [Edward] and myself in the 
vestry ? In company with Mr. Irving, he called 
as the schools were dismissing, and the two minis- 
ters atid the two teachers proceeded to the vestry. 
The table was set, and John Graham, the beadle, 
officiated as waiter. Tales of the school and out 
of the school followed close upon each other. Mr. 
Aitken mentioned that Dr. Bell, from India 
(founder of the Madras system), had called the 
previous day, between sermons, designing to see 
the class-room. 

“¢T had acall from him,’ said Dr. Chalmers, ‘ this 
morning. I was lying awake in my old woman’s 
room, cogitating whether I should get up or not, 
when I heard a heavy step in the kitchen ; and the 
door opening, and the speaker entering, a rough 
voice exclaimed, ‘ Can this be the chamber of the 
great Dr. Chalmers ?’ 

“é« And what did you say ?’ inquired Mr. Irving, 
who enjoyed exceedingly the ridiculousness of the 
question. 

“With a quiet smile and inimitable archness, 
accompanied by frequent shutting of his eyelids, 
‘I even told him,’ said Dr. Chalmers, ‘ that it 
was, and I invited him to stay and breakfast with 
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me. 
As a matter of course, Sabbath as well as secular 


school instruction occupied much of the time of 
Dr. Chalmers and his devoted band of adherents. 
In the locality of the Salt-market, rendered famous 
beyond the limits of Glasgow by the publication, 
in this very year 1817, of “Rob Roy,” out of a 
population of 3,624, only 128 children attended 
schools of any kind; but in six months of the 
incumbency of the new pastor, 26 schools were in 
operation, with a staff of 33 teachers, and attended 
by 732 pupils. In the management of so many 
establishments, differences of opinion necessarily 
would arise. “On one point,” says a coadjutor, 
“we had much discussion ; namely, whether or not 
punishment should be resorted to in a Sabbath- 
school. Mr. Stow was very strenuous in condemn- 
ing its introduction ; I was rather inclined the other 
way. Among other strong cases, Mr. Stow told 
us of a boy who had been so restless, idle, and 
mischievous, that he was afraid he would have to 
put him away, when the thought occurred to him 
to give the boy an office. He put, accordingly, all 
the candles of the school under his care. From 
that hour he was an altered boy, and became a dili- 
gent scholar. An opportunity soon occurred of 
trying my way of it also. A school composed 
of twenty or thirty boys, situated in the east 
end of the parish, had become so unruly and un- 





manageable, that it had beaten off every teacher 
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who hed gone to it. The society did not know 
what to do with it, and the Docter asked me if I 
would go out and try to reduce it to order. I was 
not very fond of the task, but consented. I went 
out the next Sabbath, and told the boys, whom I 
found all assembled, that I had heard a very bad 
account of them, that I had come out for the pur- 
pose of doing them good, that I must have peace 
aud attention, that I would submit to no disturb- 
ance, and that, in the first place, we must begin 
with prayer, They all stood up, and I com- 
menced, and certainly did not forget the injunc- 
tion, ‘watch and pray. I had not proceeded two 
sentences, when one little fellow gave his neigh- 
bour a tremendous dig in the side. | instantly 
stepped forward and gave him a sound cuff on the 
side of his head. I never spoke a word, but 
stepped back, concluded the prayet, taught for a 
month, and never had a more orderly school. The 
case was reported at oné of our own meetings. The 
Doctor enjoyed it exceedingly; and taking up my 
instance and comparing it with Mr. Stow’s, he con- 
cluded that the question of punishment or non- 
unishment stood just where it was, inasmuch as 
it had been found that the judicious appointment 
of a candle-snuffer-general and a good cuff on the 
lug had been about equally efficacious.” 

The Tron parish was an old one, and those great 
obstructions to progress, “ vested rights,” “use 
and wont,” “prejudices of corporations,” &c. &e., 
prevented Dr. Chalmers from carrying out his 
peculiar views, and he resolved to accept the pre- 
sentation to the new parish of St. John’s, where he 
expected facilities for putting his theories into 
practice, and especially those connected with 
pauperism. The new district was still more 
plebeian than the Tron. Its population num- 
bered some 10,000, but of such a humble grade 
were they, that in some parts of it there was only 
one (dlomestic servant to every fifty-seven families. 
Not content with having 793 children at school in 
the new sphere, the Doctor adventured a deadly 
onslaught on its pauperism, and throughout life he 
never lost sight of the subject, or of his illustra- 
tive treatment of it at this stage of his history. 
Before 1700, there were but three parishes assessed 
for the poor; now there are about 700. At the 
period we are now referring to, in Dr. Chalmers’s 
time, the cost of Scottish pauperism was 10/. to 
15/. per 1,000 of the population ; that of England, 
500/. to 1,500/. per 1,000. There was, therefore, a 
very obvious necessity why the people’s minister 
should cling to the Scottish system, believing, as he 
earnestly did, that with it was bound up the main- 
tenance of the national morality and independence 
of its working population. More immediately 
under his own field of observation, he saw, in 
1819, the royalty of Glasgow, with the system of 
assessment, groaning under a pauper weight of 
1 in 27, at a cost per head of the whole inhabit- 
ants of 3s. i144. whilst the suburban locality of 
the Gorbals, which was unassessed, had only 1 in 
178, with a cost per head of 34d.! St. John’s 
bore, as its share of the city wretchedness, 1,4002. ; 
and Dr. Chalmers set himself to reducing it to 
4801., which amount he raised by voluntary collec- 





tions, This feat was performed by a rigid scrutiny 
of all pretended paupers, which had the effecta { 
driving that class of the community beyond the 
precincts of St. John’s—by encouraging the parish. 
loners to assist one another, not merely the rich 
bearing up the helpless, but, as William T 

the Inverary poet, well expressed it, thirty y 

afterwards, “the poor keeping the poore~ fies 
begging”—and generally by active int astrial 

educational appliances. and 


The assessment part: ~ siecmel 
natin tint -y have always maintained, ip 


1, ¢- — Glasgow experiment, that the preg. 

age “. vr. Chalmers's name accomplished rll 
Which no other man could by possibility have per. 
formed. Dr. Chalmers held, that any one using 
the same means could have produced a similar 
result. As Scottish pauperism was, in 1848, one 
pauper for every 11°51 of the inhabitants, and the 
cost 4s. 14d. per head, it is worth serious inquiry 
whether Dr. Chalmers was right or wrong in the 
matter. 

All this turmoil about churches, schools, and 

upers would necessarily occupy much time; but 
he had, in addition, his share of lesser and per- 
haps more vexatious annoyances. In those days 
he had almost daily to be one of the four clergy 
whose presence was reckoned essential at a respect. 
able funeral; he was placed on committees and 
societies innumerable ; he had to fall into proces 
sions, attend school examinations, eat public din- 
ners, be the lion at private ones, besides a host of 
numerous other duties, the bare recital of which 
would fill a page. ‘Take, as example of this, 4 
journal extract :— 

“ Glasgow, September 28th, 1818.—Monday. 
—Composed. Had a party of six at breakfast. 
Was bothered with a proposal from Mr. H. about 
a school in Brussels. All right; but why must 
Dr. Chalmers be ever and anon the rallying point 
of every such operation? Why are they con- 
stantly running with all their plans and proposi- 
tions to Dr. Chalmers? What idle, wandering, 
leisurely person is this Dr. Chalmers, who has 80 
much time to spare for every enterprise that is 
conceived and set agoing by all the philanthropists 
of this our age?” 

“This Dr. Chalmers,” however, was not the 
“idle, wandering, leisurely person” to take all 
this coolly; and accordingly one Sunday, when 
many of his tormentors would come to church to 
have their itching ears regaled with his eloquence, 
he read them two severe and cutting, but well- 
merited, sermons on the great sacrifices of time 
and annoyances he was put to by the imposition of 
gratuitous labour. The world had heard of pastors 
being intruded on the people, but it now heard 
a new grievance : the intrusion of the people on 
pastor. . 

A report of these two sermons, and of the i 
cumstances which had occasioned their delivery 
reached the good town of Stirling when the firt 
ministerial charge there happened to be 
Believing that the discomforts of his existing 
tion might tempt him to leave Glasgow, the 
Council promptly resolved to offer the ap 
ment to Dr. Chalmers. That their applicatios 
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might bear apon him with the t possible 
effect, the Provost, and a select deputation of the 
citizens, visited Glasgow and invited Dr. Chalmers 
to dine with them at the Tontine. Everything 
was done by them to set forth the facilities which 
the offered situation would present for the further- 
ance of his cherished designs. They guaranteed 
gn entire deliverance from all distracting external 
gnnovances : in the city nothing but purely minis- 
serial work would be required of him, and at home 
pis hours for study would be sacredly guarded 
from invasion. ‘The manse lay almost within the 
shadow of the Castle rock, and, if needful, the 
Castle guns would be turned upon the way which 
led to it, to drive back all disturbers of his time or 
tranquillity. The prospect of such perfect freedom 
and security was tempting, but, nevertheless, was 
declined. 

Like many other disappointed suitors, the 
Stirling magistrates pouted at the rejection of 
their offer, and kept up a grudge for no less than 
two years. In passing through Stirling, “I break- 
fasted,” the Doctor afterwards says, “ with Provost 
Littlejohn, and met all the other members of the 
deputation ; received much cordiality and atten- 
tion; during the time that I remained saw the 
church, castle, and other curiosities ; the Provost, 
who accompanied me, by expatiating on the 
beauties and advantages of Stirling, doing his 
utmost to put me in bad humour with myself and 
my determination.” 

The St. Mungo’s authorities would probably cast 
an evil eye on their Stirling brethren for their 
conduct in this transaction; and, to defy competi- 
tion from other quarters, they forthwith offered a 
free house, an increase in salary, and an assistant. 
The first two he declined—the last he took; and 
the man selected was the gifted but ill-fated 
Edward Irving, of whom more afterwards. 

Much of the Glasgow intrusion ceased ; but in- 
dividual instances, ever and anon, occurred, and, 
with all deference to Stirling Castle and its guns, 
might have taken place in that ancient town as 
well as in Glasgow. We refer to the following :— 
“Glasgow, Tuesday, July 11th—Miss 8 
sister, a married woman, called with the object of 
delivering a long rigmarole invective against her 
sister. I was quite impatient. She spoke of my 
being in her sister’s will, and of my having taken 
her down one day in my chariot from Kensington- 
_ to St. John’s, which was all true of the noddy. 
‘ got so desperately tired of her incessant volubil- 
ity that I said I would listen no longer, and left 
drawing-room for my bedroom, whither, how- 
ever, she followed me, but I soon got the door shut 
against her; and I shall now insist that Miss 
puts my session out of her will altogether, for I am 
fo have nothing to do with a set of cackling old 
maids.” On another occasion, teased by alady who 
kept him listening to her for a long and at a very 
iconvenient time, he said to a friend after her de- 
Parture, when describing the infliction from which 
had just escaped, “and it would have been 
nothing if she had been saying anything to the 
9 mee it was a mere gurgle of syllables.” 
ere 1s another and still more serious specimen 











of the troubles he experienced at the hands of the 
feminine gender :— 

“Scarborough was his favourite Church tune, 
scarcely a Sabbath passing im which the precentor 
did not get specific instructions to close the ser- 
vices by singing it; and they were once opened 
by it in St. John’s in rather a singular manner. 
A half-witted woman, who was a most faithfal 
attendant on Dr. Chalmers’s ministry, seized the 
opportunity, and as soon as the first line of the 
psalm had been given out from the pulpit, struck 
up the favourite melody. The precentor had no 
time given him to interfere, and so well and so 
powerfully was his office performed for him that 
he wisely let her singing stand for his own, and 
struck in at the second line of the This 
woman’s extreme love for the ministry turned at 
last into an extreme love for the person of Dr. 
Chalmers, a love which became with her an absorb- 
ing passion. She firmly believed it to be returned. 
‘Mrs. Chalmers, folk said, was his wife, but she 
kent better, and so did the Doctor himsel’.’ At 
first she had been perfectly harmless, and had been 
freely admitted to the church ; but now, persecuted 
by all kinds of strange attentions from her, and 
alarmed as to what her singular passion for him 
might tempt her to do, Dr. Chalmers was seized 
with a nervous terror of her. One Sabbath, when 
the church was very crowded, she had got up to 
the top step of the pulpit stair. Dr. Chalmers 
entered the pulpit without noticing her, but, on 
tvrning round, there she was by his side. ‘John,’ 
said he to the beadle, shrinking back to the furthest 
side of the pulpit in extreme terror, ‘ John, I must 
be delivered conclusively from that woman.’ She 
was now forbid access to the church, as the very 
sight of her disturbed him. Nevertheless, she 
faithfully attended in Macfarlane-street, and when 
she could not get near to him, she would stand 
wiping with her handkerchief the froth off the 
mouth of the horse which had carried him to 
church. At one time she was seized with the 
dread that he did not get enough to eat at home. 
Coming upon him once unexpectedly at the corner 
of a street, ‘Come, Doctor, do come, and get a 
plate of parritch; I hae fine meal the noo. As 
he would not take the food that she thought so 
necessary at her house, she resolved to carry it to 
his own. One evening, at Kensington-place, the 
servant, on opening the door, was surprised by a 
large round bundle, covered with a red handker- 
chief, being thrown into the lobby. On unwrap- 
ping it, it was found to contain oat-cakes and 
sheep's trotters, for the special sustentation of the 
minister. On his return to Glasgow, a year after, 
going to St. Andrew’s, he entered the house of one 
of his elders in great agitation. ‘ Mr.'Thomson,’ he 
said, ‘that daft woman is in pursuit of me. Can 
you not earry me to my brother's —_— way 
that she cannot track our path? . Thomson 
undertook and executed the commission ; but they 
had not been long gone when she a at the 
door with a large jug of curds cream, nor 
would she be satisfied till Mrs. Thomgon had taken 
her through all the rooms of the house to convinee 
her that Dr. Chalmers was not there.” 
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A more delicate, but perhaps to the Doctor an 
equally troublesome member of the sex, was a 
Clapham lady, whom he encountered some years 
afterwards in a travelling conveyance, and who, on 
discovering him, asked the favour of “a pretty 
little exhortation” before separating ! 

Before passing from the public life of this cele- 
brated man, we quote one passage from his many 
journal entries, as explanatory of the systematic 
eause of the great amount of work he was able to 
accomplish :— 

“ Friday.—Rose a little after six. Got Janet 
to put paper, wood, and coals into the fireplace of 
my bed-room the night before. Have got a 
match-box, and lighted it on rising. This I pro- 
pose to make my system all winter. Chip-wood 
is to be had for purchasing, and I shall have a 
sufficiency of waste-paper; so that, either in the 
study or the drawing-room, rather than in the 
bed-room, the air of which will not be so free, I 
shall light up a fire every morning.” 

This wholesome plan of early rising he con- 
tinued till the day of his death; and with the 
mention of it we shall turn aside to view him in 
some of his home aspects. To Kilmany, the scene 
ef his first ministerial labours, he ever cherished a 
kind and regretful feeling. Revisiting the manse, 
after his removal to Glasgow, he says :-— 

“ T remarked that the large gate laboured under 
its wonted difficulty of being opened, and this cir- 
cumstance, though minute, brought back the olden 
time with a gush of tenderness. Supped, showed 
the guests to the door as usual, but felt a coldness 
and a melancholy at the difference. Presided at 
family worship; was conducted to the best bed- 
room, where I indulged for some time in lively 
recollections, which carried a mournfulness along 
with them, and at length, by a sound and length- 
ened repose, repaired the whole sleeplessness of 
the preceding night.” 

And here we string together a few reminiscences. 

“ Dined in Mr. Cook’s [his successor] with a 
large party. There is a sideboard opposite to the 
fireplace in the dining-room, and the table is set 
from the south window to the opposite wall, Mr. 
Cook sitting at the window asthe head.” *° 9 © 
Thursday was claimed by Balmeadowside. The 
family were all at home. “I spent half an hour in 
the drawing-room, which is just the same as before, 
with its window transparencies, and mantelpiece 
gimcracks, and boarding-school performances. We 
had music from the three Miss N.’s and Miss R. 
I was much delighted with it; and we had three 
reels. After R. went away we had family worship, 
and [ am now writing you from our wonted bed- 
room.” Saturday evening afforded him his last 
look of the village of Kilmany. He had dined at 
the manse. “Mrs. Cook most kind and civil. 
After tea took a tender adieu of them all. As I 
went through the burn on my horse saw the wives 
of the ‘long row’ at their doors looking towards 
me. Passed the manse gate with the weight of 
feeling upon me that it was my home no more. 
The evening was beautiful, and sweetly did the 
declining sun shine upon all the groups of hamlet 
objects that were before me. ‘The manse in a 





glow of luxuriance. I took many a look, til] 
sunk beneath the summit of the road.” 

In the fraternal, paternsl, and conjugal relations 
he was exemplary in the highest degree. To his 
aged and infirm father he was uniformly king 
respectful and patient ; and at the death of the old 
man the letters written to his numerous brothers 
and sisters, scattered over different parts of the 
world, attest the numerous home influences of 
which he was susceptible. Writing to his wif 
on the anniversary of his marriage, he says :—«J 
write under the impulse of the recollection tha 
this is our marriage day. Nor can I refrain from 
expressing, not merely my ardent and unabated 
affection for you, an affection which I can assure 
you has suffered no decay, but is fresher, and 
livelier, and more determined than ever; but | 
also write to express my gratitude for your unwea- 
ried anxiety for all that could conduce to my 
comfort, an anxiety which you have ever kept up 
under all my perverseness, and all my peculiarities 
of habit and temper, and all the annoyances I have 
given you, and all the wilfulness with which | 
have adhered to my own taste and my own inclina- 
tion, unmindful as I have often been of your feel- 
ings, and ever disposed to make my way take the 
precedence of your way. May God long preserve 


"? 


you a comfort to me! 

Of his children he was remarkably fond, and he 
was in the habit of addressing letters to them, not 
only suited to their capacity as regards compo- 
sition, but in style of writing—the earlier, notes 
being written in printed characters with his pen, 
a process which to one of his rapid caligraphy 
must have been laborious. We subjoin an extract 
from one of these fatherly epistles :— 

“ Polmont, November 10th, 1817.—My Dear 
Anne,—You want me to stay away only four days, 
but I must stay away nineteen days. However, by 
the time you have gotten this letter it will only 
be fifteen days. After I shook hands with youl 
went to Mr. Harley’s and got my horse. ThenI 
met Dr. Rainy, who wanted me to go and see poor 
Mr. A., who used sometimes to drink tea with 
mamma, and who was dying. He was so very ill 
that he could not see papa, and his sister was lying 
in a sofa, very sorry and crying because she was 
going to lose her brother. She was in great dis 
tress, insomuch that papa could say nothing to 
comfort her. Nobody knows when they are to die. 
I hope Mr. A. was a good man, and will go to 
heaven. And I should like Anne to be a good girl, 
so that when she dies God may take her to heaven 
too. He loves all good people, and Jesus Christ, 
His Son, will come down to the world and take 
them up with Him to the place where God dwells, 
and there they will always be happy and will 
never (lie. 

“When papa saw that he could say nothing 
relieve poor Mrs. B., he went away and got t= 
his horse and rode on to Cumbernauld. He 
got no rain all this day, but the road was very, 
very bad, and his boots were very dirty. It was 
after one o'clock when he arrived at Cumbe d 
and his horse was very much tired, and he gave # 
a feed of corn, and he himself dined, and read # 
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pook about the poor; but what he is very sorry 
for, he also read some of the small Testament and 
to bring it away with him. But he has 
written to the master of the house to send it by 
one of his drivers to Glasgow. It was given him 
py Captain Gordon, and he would not like to lose 
it; so if it should come, you must see that it be 
taken great care of, and be ready to give it to 
when he comes back again.” 

The following will come home to every parent. 

«The children were up stairs,” he says, describ- 
ing one Of his arrivals from Edinburgh, “while I 
settled with the porter in the lobby and went 
afterwards to my own bed-room. I heard them 
come down in a very gleesome style, but they had 
to wait in the lobby till I came out, which when I 
did, they positively danced and quivered with 

ladness. I felt the cat-and-kitten principle 
most powerfully towards them, and spent a very 
joyous and thankful hour with them.” “Was 
fashed,” he writes again, about a week 
afterwards, “ with the restlessness of the bairns on 
the sofa; at one time pressing in between me and 
the back of it; at another standing upright and 
comingly suddenly down upon me; at a third, 
sitting upon its elevated border, and repeating this 
threatening position, forgetful of all my biddings 
upon the subject, and, in fact, putting me into a 
rfect fry with their most incessant and ungovern- 
able locomotion.” 

But of all the attachments which Dr. Chalmers 
formed, the most striking appears to have been his 
affection for Mr. Thomas Smith, the son of his 
publisher. This promising young gentleman 
received his first religious impressions from Dr. 
Chalmers, and ever after, up to the day of his 
premature and lamented death, a most tender 
affection sprung up between them. At times it 
reminds one more of the love of woman than of 
manhood. ‘They saw each other daily, or wrote 
to each other as often in cases of separation. At 
Smith’s deathbed Dr. Chalmers was not present, 
on account of absence from Glasgow. In his 
journal he says :— 

“On my return Thomas Smith was dead. I 
have been thrown into successive floods of tender- 
ness. On Sabbath evening I visited his corpse. 
0 God, may this afflicting event detach me from 
tme and carry my thoughts on to eternity !” 

receiving a ring with Mr. Smith’s hair, he 
wrote, “I received with much interest the very 
vuching memorial you have sent me of one with 
whom I have held sweet counsel on earth, and to 
whose society in heaven I look forward.” 

The ring thus sent, after being laid aside for 
many years, was resumed and worn for a month 
ty Dr. Chalmers, during the year that preceded 

own death. 

Chalmers was essentially of a joyous nature, and 

humour oozed out at all times; and we append 
some illustrations of this characteristic, which do 
- fall under any chronological order. 

Monday.—The Grand Duke Michael came to 
lasgow late on Sunday evening, and this day 
vent round the town. We were before him at the 
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Mr. Harley's cow-house [a famous 
dairy] I saw the crowd collected about Michael’s 
retinue, and I saw four gentlemen go into an open 
carriage, one of whom was Michael himself, but I 


On passing 


could get nobody to point him out to me; so that 
I have seen Michael, and yet may be said never 
to have looked at him. 

“ Tuesday—Busied myself with miscellaneous 
work in the forenoon. I dined at Mr. Allan 
Buchanan's at two. Michael and suite had pro- 
posed to visit their calender, but kept the men 
waiting, and did not come on Monday. Allan 
accompanies me to Mr. M‘Vicar’s proportion, and 
though Michael was still expected, he left the 
calender for me, nor could xy my importunities 
prevail upon him to remain at his post. We 
afterwards learned that Michael did come, and 
Mr. William had to do all the ceremony himself.” 

“ A.curious circumstance occurred to me in the 
Gallowgate. A porter, half-drunk, came up to 
me, and stated that two men were wanting to see 
me. He carried me to a tavern, when it turned 
out that there was a wager between these men 
whether this said porter was correct in his know- 
ledge of me. He told me before that he was a 
parishioner of mine, and I recollected him as one 
of those whom I had visited. But I was so 
revolted at this impertinency, that I made the ears 
of all who were in the house ring with a — 
well said and strong; and so left them a little 
astounded, I have no doubt.” 

On another occasion, while very busily engaged 
one forenoon in his study, a man entered, who at 
once propitiated him, under the provocation of an 
unexpected interruption, by telling him that he 
called under great distress of mind. “Sit down, 
sir; be good enough to be seated,” said Dr. Chal- 
mers, turning eagerly and full of interest from his 
writing-table. The visitor explained to him that 
he was troubled with doubts about the Divine 
origin of the Christian religion ; and being kindly 
questioned as to what these were, he gave, among 
others, what is said in the Bible about Melchisedek 
being without father and without mother, &. 
Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought to 
clear away each successive difficulty as it was 
stated. Expressing himself as if greatly relieved 
in mind, and imagining that he gained his 
end, “ Doctor,’ said the visitor, “I am in great 
want of a little money at present, and perhaps you 
could help me in that way.” At once the object 
of his visit was seen. A perfect tornado of indig- 
nation burst upon the deceiver, driving him in 
very quick retreat from the study to the street 
door, these words escaping among others—* Not a 
penny, sir! not a penny! It’s too bad! it’s too 
bad! And to haul in your hypocrisy upon the 
shoulders of Melchisedek !” 

Some curiosity having been manifested as to 
who should preach in the High Church, Edinburgh, 
on the visit of George IV., Sir David Wilkie asked 
him whether Principal Baird, who had a habit of 
crying (Scotice greeting) in the pulpit, was to 
preach. “Why,” said Dr. Chalmers, “I do not 
know; but if he does, it will be George Baird to 





matic Asylum, but did not wait his arrival there. 


George Rex, greeting.” 
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498 DR. CHALMERS. 


Chalmers must have met many illustrious public 
characters in his time; but whether it was that, 
absorbed in his own all-engrossing pursuits, he had 
not leisure to observe peculiarities, or that, having 
observed them, and perhaps too freely, his bios 
grapher has not deemed it prudent to give such 
matter, we cannot tell; but certain it is, mich 
illustration of this kind is not given. That the 
Doctor could hit off character briefly, and yet 
well, may be seen from what he says of Wilber- 
force :— 

“ He positively danced and whisked about like 
a squirrel. He insisted on taking small packages 
with his own hand to the carriage “that was w aiting 
us at the door, and skipped before us in such a way 
that [ could not refrain from laughing outright. I 
have the utmost love for him, at the same time, 
and the utmost reverence.” 

Our last extract tells how Dr. Chalmers and 
Edward Irving came together, and is curious. 

“ At the commencement of his ministry in St. | 
John’s he had secured the services of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, then a licentiate of the Church. | 
There were peculiarities both of thought and 
utterance which made Mr. Irving unpopular as a) 
preacher. He had given up the prospect of a! 
settlement at home, and had resolved to leave his 
native land, full of the chivalrous romance of 
Christianity. His intention was, relying simply | 
upon such resources as he could open up for him-_ 
self by the way, to go to Persia as a missionary, 
after a preliminary * wandering over Europe. To 
qualify himself for the self-imposed office, he 
applied himself to the study of the modern 
languages, and buried himself among his books. 
‘Rejected by the living’ as he told a friend, ‘I was 
conversing with the dead.” In the midst of his 
studies he was interrupted by a note from Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, asking him to preach in St. 
George's, and telling him that he would have Dr. 
Chalmers, who was looking out for an assistant, as 
an auditor. He complied with the request, and 
preached as he had been desired, without, how- 
ever, having seen or conversed with Dr. Chalmers. 
Days and w vecks elapsed without any indication of 
his preaching having made any favourable impres- 
sion. His books were all packed up and despatched 
to Annan, while he himself set off on a farewell tour 
round the west coast of Ayrshire to see some friends 
ere his departure for the East. Loitering on the | 


quay at Greenock, he stepped into a steamboat | 


which was ti o carry him, as he thought, to Stranraer. 
It was only after her pad: dles had commenced to 


move that he discovered that she was bound for 
the Highlands. He leaped ashore, and treading. 
in no pleasant frame of mind, the Greenock 
once more, he resolved that, carry him where she 
might, he would embark in the next boat that 
sailed. It so happened that the vessel was bounq 
for Belfast ; and having just time to write to his 
father, saying, that if any letter came for him, it 
should be addressed to Coleraine, he crossed the 
channel and wandered for two or three weeks over 
the north of Ireland, sleeping in the houses of the 
peasantry, and in all its lights and shadows seeip 
Irish life. In due time he reached Coleraitie, 
where there awaited him a letter from Annan, 
containing an inclosure, which his father told him 
he would have copied if he could, but he could 
not decipher a single word. It was a letter from 
Dr. Chalmers, requesting his immediate presence 
in Glasgow. He hurried there, arriving on g 
Saturday, when he found that Dr. Chalmers had 
‘gone to "Fifeshire. As there was nothing definite 
in the letter, and as weeks had passed since it was 
written, Mr. Irving was about to give up the 
matter altogether, when told by a friend that Dr, 
Chalmers had just returned. He saw him, and 
was told it was his desire that he should be his 
assistant. ‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Irving, after the 
unexpected tidings had been communicated to him, 


i am most erateful to you, but I must also he 


somewhat acceptable to your people. I will 
‘preach to them if you think fit, and if they bea 
with my preaching they will be the first people 
who have borne with it’ He did preach, proved 
acceptable, and for the two years which followed 
—the busiest, perhaps, in all his busy life—Dr. 
Chalmers was refreshed and sustained by the con- 
genial fellowship and effective co-operation of 
like-minded and noble-hearted associate.” 

We have now to congratulate Dr. Hanna o 
the continued successful prosecution of his labour. 
His second volume is equally interesting with the 
first; there is the same skill in selecting the. 
salient points from the masses of documentary 
matter which must necessarily have passed through 
his hands—the same taste and scholarly judgment 
in arranging and grouping narrative ; and, above 
all, he has made _ himself thoroughly aeqquainted 
with contemporary persons, literature, and events, 
so that incidental allusions are placed before the 
‘reader with such explanations as to give the fulnes 
of their original meaning. The publisher has also 
done his part in a style worthy cf his hereditary 
fame. 
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IN MEMORIAM? 


Wiraovr assuming for the present age either an; rarely reached. It is one of the most touching 
unprecedented sharpness of curiosity or an unpa- and exquisite monuments ever raised to a departed 
ralleled acuteness oi criticism, we may safely assert friend—the pure and unaffected expression of the 
that the most unostentatious publication, the mest, truest and most perfect love ; and as such, it ought 
exemplary secrecy, and the blankest title-page, to be, and (unless some great and sudden psycho- 
could not long have kept the public in doubt as to | logical convulsion overlays and buries, throughout 
the authorship of these poems. Noone moderately the whole human world, the present fabric of 
conversant with the style, diction, and deep thought poetical sympathies and conceptions), will be, a 
of the other works of the gifted writer could have memorial more lasting than bronze. 
read many pages without becoming aware of their Taking into our account nothing beyond the 
rentage. No one endowed with a perception of facts which come out on the internal evidence of 
what poetry is, could have closed the volume the poems themselves, and relying on these im- 
without a full conviction that it was the creation of plicitly, the history of “In Memoriam” may be 
the first poet of the day. given briefly as follows :—A. H. H. was the dearest 
Such a trial of its merits was, however, not friend of the poet, and betrothed to one of his 
reserved for “In Memoriam.” ‘The thin veil was sisters. He was endowed with singularly clear 
lifted by too curious hands. Before the lapse of and comprehensive intellectual powers: loved and 
twenty-four hours, the circulating libraries had | revered among his college contemporarics for the 
advertised the new birth in large type. The! truth and earnestness of his views, and by old and 
attractive announcement of “ Fifty copies of Ten-| young alike for the irresistible grace and gentle- 
nyson’s new poem this day in cireulation!’) ness which clothed their expression. He had 
undoubtedly paid its own expenses. The close|quitted college, and commenced the study of the 
of the first week brought with it the notices of the| law; his friends were anticipating a brilliant poli- 
various Sunday papers; not, indeed, destitute of|tical future for the exercise of his noble talents ; 
isconceptions and misconstructions, but all (except When, in the autumn of 1833, he died suddenly at 
in one instance, where the literal tendencies of the} Vienna. His remains were conveyed to England, 
critic discovered a female hand, and hailed the rising | and interred on the banks of the Severn. 
of a new poetical star in a widow's cap) assuming | 
the notoriety of the authorship, and of all, or more | 
than all, the facts connected with the production of! It is the fate of many men of promise to die early— 
these poems. On the whole, we do not complain | of many more to be prevented by bad fortune from 
of the premature solution of the mystery, as, in attaining the eminence of which their powers were 
fact, it may be considered rather convenient than! worthy, and for which. the aspirations of their co- 
otherwise. That considerable portion of the public temporaries had already destined them ; but to few 
which is content to defer entirely to the influence of them is allowed the compensating glory of being 
of authority in matters of poetical opinion is, by associated in life and after death with the deepest 
the announcement of a well-known name, spared and dearest thoughts of so great a writer. Indeed, 
the thankless labour of exercising an unbiassed the interest of such a memorial arises, not merely 
judgment, the expression of which might possibly from the exercise of the highest genius, but from 
hereafter have been found inconsistent with its the irresistible truth and strength of feeling, argu- 
received formulas of criticism. Those who are ing so forcibly the enduring impression made by 
ready and willing to use the Protestant right of the character and the continual influence exerted 
Private opinion, and therefore are less liable to be| by the memory of A. H. H. on his friend. ‘The 
Prejudicially affected by this disclosure, have had Sicilian muses may begin and end the bueolic 
flr attention earlier drawn to the pleasure and strain—the sisters of the sacred well may sweep the 
profit Which this volume had in store for them, string loudly or lowly for their loved Lycidas ; we 
than if the secret had ouzed out more gradually. must always linger gladly in the charm of their 
Nevertheless, we are glad to record our fullsym- divine melody; but neither the Daphnis of Theo- 
pathy with the feelings which prompted the author critus, nor “Mr. King, son of Sir John King, 
toomit his own name on the title-page; and we Secretary for Ireland,” have for us any durable 
feel it to be, if not our bounden duty, at any rate personal interest beyond the mere beauty of the 
our better course, to treat this work as it appears, elegies which are sacred to their manes. ‘To this 
Per se; to consider it without any unnecessary very day, the personality of “ Mr. W. HL, the only 
relerence to his earlier poems; and, as far as is begetter of Shakspeare’s sonnets,” is an unresolved 
Possible, without the prestige attaching to his esta- problem. Even the wonderful lyrical passion and 
shed reputation. And we have no hesitation in. prophetic melancholy of the “ Adonais” of Shelley 
“ying, not only that “In Memoriam” contains’ cannot enlarge our love and regret for Keats. ‘The 
&r passages of poetical thought than have been interest of Laura is entirely derived from her per- 
Published for many years, but that it is perfect and manent influence on the character of Petrarch ;— 
muque a8 a whole, to a degree and in a style very and our vivid persuasion of the charms of Beatrice 
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“So runs the round of life from hour to hour.” 
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* In Memoriam. London: Moxon, 1850, 
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500 IN MEMORIAM. 


(for we will not believe her to be Theology 
“‘ whate’er the faithless people say”), from the sense 
that Dante's passion for her was the origin and life 
of the Vita Nuova, while it gave form and colour 
to the Divine Comedy. It is not only the 
momentary absorption of self in the contemplation 
of that which has been loved and lost, but the 
entire and enduring devotion to the self-imposed 
task of recording its excellences, which still has, 
after the lapse of five hundred years, 
“Virtd di far piangere altrui.” 

We have said that, in reviewing “ In Memoriam,” 
we would not make any unnecessary reference to 
the earlier works of the same author; but we must 
begin by recalling to the attention of our readers 
ene of the sonnets in his first collection, published 
in 1830. We mean that entitled “Love and 
Death.” Love is turned out of the “thymy plots 
of Paradise” by Death, who, with the insolence of 
& mortal “ man in possession,” is talking to himself 
beneath a yew. Love submits to the temporary 
ejectment with a sorrowful but confident protest :— 


“__. This hour is thine. 
Thou art the shadow of life ; and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade of death: 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 
But I shall reign for ever over all.” 


Sun and shadow, love and death, yew-trees and 
thymy plots, are the contrasts of which the world 
is made. The sonnet of 1830, filled with the 
imaginative hopefulness of a young artist, passes 
lightly over the sting of Death, and the victory of 
the Grave. to dwell on the glorious end of the con- 
test. The aim of “In Memoriam” is identical 
with the moral deduced in the youthful Paradise- 
picture ; but the interval has turned the imagin- 
ation of grief into the stern consciousness of 
experience. Years of toil and danger are required 
to change the recruit into the veteran; and the 
simple assertion of our “sure and certain hope” is 
very different from the actual struggle which must 
be gone through before overcoming the shock of 
pain and despair consequent on a sudden bereave- 
ment. It is one thing to deny a fear of ghosts, and 
another to face and lay the spectres of the mind. 

In a late article, we had occasion to refer to 
Goethe as being in the habit of writing calm reviews 
of his past feelings, and even, in certain cases, writing 
himself deliberately out of a waning phase, in 
contrast to Wordsworth, whose practice it was to 
set down a pure and simple transcript of his then 
present mood. In the composition of “ In Memo- 
Tiam”’ we have to remark an intermediate principle, 
the result of which is the reconciliation and har- 
monious fusion of the two methods. Each separate 
poem of the series is a true expression of the par- 
ticular shade of feeling under which it was written ; 
but each poem is also a necessary link in the great 
chain of thought by which the progressive enlarge- 
ment of faith is worked out. The various moods 
of hope and sorrow often contradict each other ; 
but they all lead towards the same end. The 
despair of the moment is fixed and deep; but in 





its very depth there is a vague but irresistitj, 


longing to look forward. As the final state o 


perfect resignation cannot be immediately reachey 
by a simple submission to reason, it must be gra. 
dually won by the actual workings of the feelings 
themselves ; and it is only from the full and simple 
frankness with which these workings are confessed 
and their inevitable contradictions grappled with 
that we can unreservedly sympathise in the reeop. 
ciliation of love and destiny. The process is sloy 
but sure; and to the very last the rights of the 
original feelings are asserted, so as to maintajp 
satisfactorily what we may term the persona 
identity of the soul. 

With such a text we might write many , 
sermon ; but we prefer to illustrate our meaning 
by quoting the first poem of the series, in which 
the ground-plan of the whole is indicated. The 
autnor referred to in the first stanza is, as oy 
readers will see, Goethe himself. 


“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


** But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match— 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears ? 


“Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drowned ; 
Let Darkness keep her raven gloss ; 
Ah! sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with Death, to beat the ground, 


“Than that the victor hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast ; 
‘ Behold the man that loved and lost, 
But all he was is overworn!’”’ 


The general law enunciated by the German 
poet—that we may rise on stepping-stones “ of our 
dead selves” — had been theoretically accepted; 
but the application of it to the practice of lif 
must be modified by the opposition of our deepest 
and most divine feelings, or its proud logic will 
fail. The “large discourse” of sight with which 
we are made must not, in “looking before and 
after,” stoically overlook the present; or we may 
run the risk of falling where we thought to ris. 
The higher the tower of intellect rises the broadet 
moral base does it require. There can be no true 
security for the future where all the past “ is over- 
worn.” But there are times when the blind despait 
of sorrow almost overpowers faith, alternating with 
the strong reaction of reason, which prompts 
sufferer to “crush her like a vice of blood.” The 
purely physical revulsions of feeling, from 
weary passiveness of midnight to the stronget 
pulse of waking manhood in the morning, a 
drawn by the rigid hand of iron experience in 0 
poem numbered [V. Under such pressure, it ¥ 
an unmingled good for the overburdened heart 
betake itself to the relief of song. It is the mo# 
natural substitute for the Gaelic moaning oF 


Greek wail over the dead. The best answer (i 


any is needed) to the objections of all who 
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that if a man is merry he should sing only psalms, 
and that his singing anything whatever is a proof 
of the unreality of his sadness, is to be found in the 


following lines :-— 


“ | sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel: 
For words, like nature, half conceal 
And half reveal the soul within. 


“ But for the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


“In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more.” 


Where so mutual an interchange of love had 
bound together the writer and the object of “In 
Memoriam,” it is not wonderful that every fami- 
liar place, every returning anniversary, every 
strain of thought or feeling, should “ breathe some 
gracious Memory ” of his friend. Each poem is 
a record of some single affectionate fancy, some 
tender detail of past years, some well-known 
picture in which the two friends had been promi- 
nent figures, some high or deep thought or’ yearn- 
ing evoked by the terrible contrast of present 
circumstances. The subject runs through the whole 
diapason of human sympathy ; the founts of sorrow 
and love are always flowing, for every one that 
thirsteth to come to the waters. 

Here and there the poems naturally arrange 
themselves into smaller self-contained systems. 
The succession of feelings and fancies, while wait- 
ing for the arrival of the ship which conveyed the 
remains to England, forms the matter of a most 
beautiful and touching series. The mind, strained 
by indefinite expectation, falls into the most con- 
tradictory moods, of which, nevertheless, the music 
is ag true and deep as that produced by the 
fusion of the clashing discords of Beethoven. The 
“wild unrest that lives in. woe” alternates with 
calm despair ; the longing which annihilates space 
spends itself in forming the most distinct pictures 
of the vessel sailing under southern skies, and 
dwells with magnetic attraction upon the sacred 
relics nearing their native land; till the reaction 
of fancy almost brings back the bitter-sweet hope 
that the present sorrow is a dream, and refuses to 
realise the mourner’s loss, until the desperate cer- 
lainty of vision has dispelled his affectionate 
ecepticism. The sad aim and end of the voyage, 
the final resting-place of the remains, is indicated 
with a grand simplicity which will find its way 
to the bosoms of all whose losses have taught them 
endow some particular spot with the attributes 
of a sacred city, the most frequent and revered 
gval of the heart's silent pilgrimage. 


“The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darkened heart that beat no more : 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 


MEMORIAM. 


contemplation of the star. 





“There twice a day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


“The Wye is hushed nor moved along ; 
And hushed my deepest grief of all, 
When, filled with tears that cannot fall, 

I brim with sorrow-drowning song. 


“The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls ; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then.” 


It is through the assertion of these broad 
relations with nature—colouring with our indi- 
vidual passions the largest features of the universe 
—that we exercise our most direct (if our most 
unconscious) action upon the sympathies of our 
fellow-beings, who are creatures of time and space 
like ourselves. The simplest and most familiar 
images are those which flatter most our home-bred 
fancies, and, consequently, those through which the 
artist can work on us most easily. The illus- 
tration of the deepest feelings through the com- 
monest uses of daily life, through the most neces- 
sary and primeval (and therefore the widest) laws 
of society, will awake the most distant echoes 
between “the slumber of the poles.” The shep- 
herd in the plains of Chaldea, the ferryman over 
the waters of the Euphrates, the most untaught 
agricultural intellect that ever stepped behind an 
English plough, would all be able to see dimly and 
in part the beauties of the terrestrial imagery con- 
tained in the following verses :-— 


“Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun, 
And ready, thou, to die with him, 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 

And dimmer, and a glory done: 


“ The team is loosened from the wain, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore : 
Thou listenest to the closing door, 

And life is darkened in the brain, 


“Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; 

Behind thee comes the greater light : 


“ The market-boat is on the stream, 
And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou hears’t the village hammer clink, 
And see’ st the moving of the team. 


“* Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 
Thy place is changed: thou art the same.’ 


We should take especial delight in pointing out 
to the Chaldean shepherd, whose astronomical 
tendencies are matter of the world’s earliest history, 
how the simplicity of the local images prevents 
them from unduly interfering with the fixed 
The whole earth is 





And in the hearing of the wave. 


sodneed to a single point, on which the spirit may 
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502 IN MEMORIAM. 


stand while gazing through the heavens. To our 
present readers we need hardly remark the beauty 
of the love which enshrines its object in so 
glorious a likeness, or the imitation of the cele- 


brated epigram of Plato— 


“ Thou, that did’st shine a morning star among the living, 
Now shinest dead among the dead, the star of even.” 


The English poet carries the analogy one step 
farther; after the dusk of death, and the night of 
doubt, the serene hope of re-union brings back to 
its place in heaven the fallen star of the morning. 

We have quoted these lines earlier than their 
place in the volume, or, indeed, their relations in 
time and feeling, may apparently justify us in 
doing, to illustrate the witchcraft that lies in the 
indication of landscape by a few broad touches. 
For a specimen of a very opposite manner of 
painting, where the infinities of perspective are 
drawn with a careful truth of graduation not sur- 
passed by Claude, we must return to one of the 
earlier series, written during the homeward voyage 
of the sacred ship. We look beyond the forcible 
and characteristic foreground over the mellowing 
colours and blending details of the middle distance, 
back to the extreme horizon of the sea, where it 
is lost under the harmonious airy canopy which 
embraces all. 


“Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chesnut pattering to the ground : 


“Calm and deep peace on this high world, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold: 


“Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main: 


“Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 


“Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep.” 


The same power of accurate delineation of the 
charms of an English landscape is visible every- 
where through the volume ; but the peculiar hand- 
ling of this description of autumn strikes us as dis- 
playing a wonderful mastery over the materials of 
art. It is an almost unique instance of trans- 
ferring into a word-picture the magie of the 
pencil. There is, however, a pendant to it, in the 
a perspective of the following “ Frihlings- 
ied "— 


“* Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 





“Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song, 


‘Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea ; 


“Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood ; that live their lives 


“From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest.”’ 


We now return to an analysis of the story, for 
such, although the incidents are few, it may well 
be called; or rather a most intricate history of the 
growth of love and faith. 'The ship has reached 
the port ; the mortal relics are interred in English 
ground ; the vague dreams of an unwilling faney 
have yielded to the stern certainty which accom. 
panies the sound of the dropped handful of emble- 
matic dust; but the mourner lingers still. He has 
no present aim in life, except to prolong the sad 
farewell—to sing to him that rests below. He 
takes no heed of the sneers or wonder of the 
unsympathising crowd, or answers them with the 
shortness of sorrow, strong in the rights of. neces- 
sity :— 


** Behold, ye speak an idle thing— 
Ye never knew the sacred dust ; 
I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing ; 


*‘ And unto one her note is gay, 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And unto one her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stolen away.”’ 


He reviews the years of their sweet companion- 
ship, bright with the joy of youth and love; he 
recals in vain the happy trust in the goodness of 
all created things, the emulation of mutual fancy, 
the unwearied freshness of spirit, the gaiety of 
endless sunshine, which lightened the necessary 
burdens of life; but all the avenues of recollection 
converge to the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
It is only by a firm but agonised clinging to the 
faith that man is made in the Divine image 
he can reconcile his grief to the confession :— 


“T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


The first return of Christmas, with its sacred 
household festivities, now so sad, or, at any rate, 
so changed, by the loss of the beloved partaker, # 
to raise the doubt whether they would be mor 
honoured in the breach or the observance, excite 
mingled feelings in the mourning circle. 
well-known games, songs, and dances are gone 
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retended merriment, till finally the overwrought 
es are roused into the temporary exaltation of 
jyrical enthusiasm. The holly boughs and the yule- 
clog are at once melancholy reminders of the past, 
and vague whispers of a more cheerful future ; 
but most of all, the village bells. That simple 
music, of which the associations stretch over the 
world—‘“ the merry, merry bells of Yule”’—brings 
to the troubled spirit “sorrow touched with joy.” 
How should it be otherwise? In spite of all the 
songs, good, bad, and indifferent, that have been 
gritten and sung on the subject of village bells, 
there is an invincible freshness in their merry peal. 
In spite of the “ Lied der Glocke,” one of the few 
among Schiller’s poems for which we can prophecy 
immortality, there is yet infinite and most excel- 
lent fancy to be drawn out of the inexhaustible 
theme. Ignorant as we are of the scientific mys- 
teries of ringing, we yet feel a pathos associated 
with the very name of a triple bob-major. The 
unimaginative sailor in the calms of the tropics, 
and the )/asé wanderer in the Syrian desert, hear the 
distant notes of the chureh-bells of England boom- 
ing through the thin air, and are changed by the 
magnetic influence of the illusion into unalloyed 
masses of poetical feeling. Even those of our 
readers whose unhappy tympana have ever vibrated 
to the scherzi, fantasie involontarie, and general 
charivart of a Maltese festa, will pardon us for 
being slightly sentimental on the topic of village 
bells. 

Between this Christmas and the next point in 
time which is distinctly marked, the first anniver- 
sary of the death, a calmer and more speculative 
element enters into the spirit of “these brief lays, 
of sorrow born.” ‘They touch on all the mysteries 
of life and death; they unfold “ grave doubts and 
answers,’ proposed, not with the dogmatic confi- 
dence or irrefragable arguments of professed 
science, but by the blind inspiration and instinctive 
reasoning of the heart, which will not submit to 
the reductio ad absurdum of its holiest feelings. 
Their continuity of thought is often assisted by 
what is the greatest proof of their unfailing truth, 
the unsparing revision, in one poem, of the asser- 
tions or results contained in the one immediately 
preceding; as, for instance, in Nos. XLIX. and L. 
The natural yearning for the presence and aid of 
the loved spirit is the motive of the first; the 
severest self-questioning as to the sincerity and 
reality of this wish is expressed as follows in the 
second :— 


“Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ?”’ 


when the heart justifies itself by the noble answer: 


“TI wrong the grave with fears untrue ; 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There must be wisdom with great Death: 
The dead shall look me through and through.” 


The same intense honesty and persevering spirit 


at first with the ghastly hollowness of| of inquiry is pre-eminent in the “Natural Theo- 
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logy” of the three poems LIII., LIV., and LV. 
The touching and graceful modesty of all the 
comparisons drawn between the writer's self and 
the “nobler tone” of the soul which has passed 
away, reminds us again of the sonnets of Shak- 
speare. Whether he sighs in solitude, like the 


“Poor girl, whose heart is set 
“On one whose rank exceeds her own,”’ 


or, like the old playmate of “some divinely-gifted 
man,” who had risen from the “simple village 
green’ to be “the pillar of a people's hope, the 
centre of a world’s desire,” stands musing in the 
furrow of the field of his childhood, within which 
the fate of his own manhood is as firmly bound, 


“Does my old friend remember me ?” 


or whether he looks upward in happy trust, like 
the simple wife of some great philosopher, who, 
while her husband’s weight of learning and 
abstraction of thought rarely condescend to the 
expression of playful tenderness, still preserves 
a fixed faith in the depth of his attachment, and 
“darkly feels him great and wise;’ we cannot 
but feel that, however dwarfed the living may 
appear to the dead, however small a point our own 
planet occupies in the realms of space, the earnest- 
ness of such love is a warrant for its being recipro- 
cated on equal terms. 


“TI loved thee Spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakspeare love thee more.” 


It is the soothing certainty of this return of 
affection which creates the calm cheerfulness amid 
general society, so exquisitely compared to the 
gaiety of the blind man, whose “inner day can 
never die.” The stillness of night hushes the 
noise of every-day life, and lets us hear the 
whispered communion with the unseen world. 


“ When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls: 


“Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o'er the number of thy years. 


“The mystic glory swims away ; 
From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipped in gray ; 


** And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the chancel like a ghost 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn.” 


The dies carbone notandus, a chilly, stormy, 
colourless day of autumn, is quickly followed by the 
second Christmas. The regret for the fair guerdon 
of fame, which, but for the premature death, must 
sooner or later have “ burst out into sudden blaze,” 
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is consoled by the trust that it “lives and spreads 
aloft” by the pure eyes and perfect witness of a 
higher judge. The old games no longer jar upon 
the sense: the tears of sorrow are dry, although 
“ her deep relations are the same.” ‘The mind can 
afford to look forward to the springing beauty of 
the new year; to enjoy in anticipation the colour 
and scent of the woods, the fresh “ ambrosial air,” 
and the overflowing passion of the nightingale. 
But the re-awakening to a fuller sympathy with 
the outer world only strengthens and expands the 
inner life of love. The hunger for a nearer inter- 
course, for some picture more strong than that of 
memory, some inner sight more true than that 
conveyed by the fallible nerves of vision, grows 
with the growth of the summer, to an intensity 
which, at last, we are told, 


“ By its own energy fulfilled itself, 
Merged in completion.” 


Towards the end of the second autumn, the 
family of the poet quit the home of their child- 
hood. The memories of infancy are mingled with 
the traces of this departed friend into “one pure 
image of regret.” It does not require any abnor- 
mal development of the organ of inhabitativeness 
to enter thoroughly into the feeling of the follow- 
ing picture :— 


“Unwatched the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloosed that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away ; 


“Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air ; 


“ Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 
The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star ; 


“ Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake, 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 


“Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 


“ As year by year the labourer fills 
His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circles of the hills.” 


On the last night before leaving his first home 
the poet dreams a dream, into which the presence 
of his friend is interwoven, here described with 
the force and grandeur of Dante. ‘The next 
Christmas is passed in “the stranger's land,” and 
kept sacred by solemn thoughts alone, instead of 
song, or dance, or feast, for “change of place, like 

owth of time, has broke the bond of dying use.” 

t in spite of the snapping of local ties, always 


most strongly felt at such a season, the merry belly 
of New Year's Eve ring out with a new vigow 
and cause a more world-wide echo to thrill oye 
the harp of faith. ‘The prophetic enthusiasm whic, 
chants a noble accompaniment to the wild pey 
culminates in the last stanza :-— 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


And so the story draws to a conclusion. The 
spirit has risen “to something greater than before 
but what he was is not overworn. € meeti 
with Death has not paralysed Love, but made him 
rise on stronger wings. Before the saying of the 
words which must at last be said, AvE, AVE, pitgc. 
TISSUME, he can express, as follows, the sum of his 
own infinity :— 


“ Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee.” 


Only once more, after the lapse of some years 
are the same chords touched; the appropriate 
occasion being the marriage of another of the 
writer's sisters. ‘The poem which is placed as the 
preface to the whole series, written after another 
long interval, is, from its tone and subject, beyond 
criticism. 

We are loth to mingle one or two slight hints 
of imperfection with the praise of such a book. For 
those who are content to read poetry only once, a 
great deal of its beauty must remain unintelligible; 
even those who are willing to study it as fully asit 
deserves must, after many readings, find some parts 
exceedingly hard. The thoughts themselves are not 
always adequately expressed in clear language, nor 
is their connexion always so fully within the 
logical view of the reader as to make him feel 
sure that all, as in some piece of art, “is toil 
co-operant to an end.” There are one or two 
of the poems from which we should like to cut of 
the final stanza. The “grand old name of gentle- 
man,” referred to in CIX., has not only been 
“defamed by every charlatan,” and “ soiled with 
all ignoble use” of theatrical and other parodies 
of the original “ good old song,” but has even 
crossed the seas, and naturalised itself in Paris # 
un vrai gentleman, till, we fear, nothing can be 
done to retrieve its character. The agonies, and 
energies, and undulations of CXI. remind us to 
forcibly of the wounded snake that drags i 
slow length along. We should be glad to ss 
the Chaldean shepherd, who should know (poten 
tially) all about mythology as well as astronomy, 
(for the Chaldzans taught the Assyrians, who 
taught the Egyptians, who taught the Greeks, 
who taught the world), for the elucidation of # 
conceit, which, we fear, will otherwise take up 
residence in that undiscovered country of 
land to which many of the pictures of Ture, 
with their unearthly limpets and black dogs 


emphatically belong. What, O Chaldzan—™ # 
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ultima, is the mystery of “the crimson- 
teed star’ that falls “into her father’s grave ?” 
These, however, are but small and almost invi- 
sible specks on the beauty of “In Memoriam;” and 
we can only conclude by repeating what we have 
asid before, and what we trust the feeling of our 
readers, and of all who already know or may 








hereafter become acquainted with the work itself 
will justify, that it is the finest poem the world has 
seen for very many years. Its title has already 
become a household word among us. Its deep 
feeling, its wide sympathies, its exquisite pictures, 
its true religion, will soon be not less so. The 
sooner the better. 


THE TALISMAN. 


A YouTH had done a genie a good turn 
At Teflis ; and it is the common burden 
Of fairy tale or song that all men earn, 
Who serve such masters, some sufficient guerdon : 
Hence, in acquittal of the debt he owed, 
Mine on the youth a talisman bestowed. 


A talisman hath turned a flying host ; 
Nay, hath done all that the possessor willed : 
This, as its only wonder, showed the ghost 
Of any one that any one had killed : 
The spirit watching at Ais door by whom 
The body had been hurried to the tomb. 


Rare gift! But neither Omar's man or Ali’s man,* 
Curd, Christian, worshipper of fire, or Jew, 
Could understand the purpose of this talisman, 
Or guess what kind of good it was to do, 
For, should you put the question widely, most 
Would say, “they should not like to see a ghost.”’ 


This is so true, that those who’ve had a seasoning, 
And seen one, fear to see a ghost again ; 

A fear which, were it founded upon reasoning, 
And not on feeling, I should say was vain. 

For if a spirit is the death of me, 

Doing his worst, I am no worse than he. 


Though from such idle terror free, with wonder 
His wages strange and new the stripling saw ; 

But, for he thought there might be something under 
The cards, and of the giver stood in awe, 

He of this necroscope, with large profession 

Of thanks, and seeming pleasure, took possession. 


That which may help or harm can no man tell: 
(So blind or so short-sighted is our skill !) 
A mistress worshipped by the youth, then well, 





A. short time afterwards was taken ill ; 
And—as a warning not to choose a fool 
Or knave for leech—the gift might be a rule. 


Armed with his talisman, he sought a doctor, 
Seeking—as well may be supposed—the best ; 

But, having reached his house, before he knocked, or 
Rang, took the precious touchstone from his breast : 

And lo! a ghastly, ghostly troop of men, 

Women, and children, thronged their murderer’s den ! 


Again his talisman the lover pursed, 
And sought him next in name; and lo! a band, 
Though thinner than what swarmed about the first, 
Crowded the doctor’s door on either hand! 
Thus he, in seeking all whose fame was vaunted, 
Found one and all in like proportion haunted. 


And now despairing utterly to find 
A mediciner more prompt to cure than kill, 
He heard of one who (it was said) combined, 
Though young and modest, learning, tact, and skill : 
To him he went, resolved to test his lore, 
And only found one spirit at his door. 


Him courteously the learned host saluted, 
And asked withal his purpose and his name. 

These said—he next subjoined: “ that hearing bruited 
His many merits by recording Fame, 

He came his needful succour to beseech ;"’ 

And told the lady’s case: to whom the leech : 


“If it be true my merits are recorded 
By Fame (he spoke with some degree of pet), 
I cannot choose but think them ill-rewarded ; 
Since but one patient have I had as yet.” 
No more the astounded lover hears ; but posts 
To his first choice, the man of many ghosts. 
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* The Mahometan world is divided into the two sects of Omar and Ali, 
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THE DEBATES ON THE GREEK QUESTION. 


Tue great Palmerston debate in the House of; judgment, to garnish with fine sentiments apg 
Commons appears to be already well-nigh for- flowers of oratory an inveterate selfish struggle fo 
gotten. To the intense excitement with which it power. From this imputation we cannot, afte 
was contemplated while impending or in progress the most cautious scrutiny, exculpate aboye g 
has succeeded apathy, if not oblivion. The shock dozen of the members of Parliament who joingg 
communicated to society by the appalling sudden- in the discussion. An excitement such as we 
ness of Sir Robert Peel's death may in part have attempted to describe is in its very jggye 
account for this. As in a painting a glaring light ephemeral. Its interest ceased with the vote, The 
kills a less strong one in immediate juxta-position, ‘assailed gladly banished the past danger from thei 
the profound and startling emotions awakened by memories; the assailants turned to look for othe 
the loss of the foremost statesman of the age weapons. The death of Sir Robert Peel hg 
absorb and neutralise those which were excited by only accelerated the dismissal of the topic to the 
a keen party contest. But this incident alone is languid region of historical reminiscences, 
insufficient to account for the rapid transition Yet the questions raised by Lord Stanley in the 
from eager interest in the controversy regarding | House of Lords, and by Mr. Roebuck in the Hons 
the foreign policy of England to cold disregard. | of Commons, are of no ordinary practical moment, 
The ephemeral duration of the excitement shows | and deserved a more searching scrutiny and mor 
that, although the question at issue was of vital | definite judgment than they have received. The 
importance, the feelings of the disputants were | reversal of the Lords’ decision, on appeal to the 
aroused less by it than by the personal objects to| Commons, is what civilians would call’a mer 
which its discussion was made accessary. interlocutory judgment, decreeing that Lord Pal- 





The truth is, that, with a very few exceptions,|merston and his friends shall retain interim 
the parties in the fray, on both sides, attributed an possession of the offices and emoluments staked 
importance to the controversy which, however due on the issue of the plea. On the merits of the 
to its essential merits, was exaggerated in so far as operations at the Pireeus, or of the general deport 
their estimate of it was concerned. Lord Stanley ment of the English Cabinet towards the great 
and his coadjutors might have expressed dissatis- , European powers, the Legislature has pronounced 


faction with Lord Palmerston’s proceedings under | no such judgment, fortified by such reasons as may 
any circumstances, but their main objection to serve for a precedent to guide future Ministers‘in 
them was that they were Lord Palmerston’s pro- similar circumstances. It is this consideration 
ceedings. The coercion of Greece, and the general that has induced us to undertake the all but hope- 
tonesadopted by the Foreign-office in its inter- less task of inviting attention to a few remarks on 
course with Continental powers, were regarded as a topic which seems by common consent to have 
a plausible pretext for incriminating the Whig jbeen dismissed from the minds of all. 

Ministers in general, and Lord Palmerston in! The best text for this purpose will be Lord 
particular ; and this was the reason why they were Stanley’s motion in the House of Lords. Init 
so ostentatiously and perseveringly denounced. certain facts are at least asserted, certain doctrines 
On the other hand, the personal friends of Lord| propounded. The very general terms of Mr. 
Palmerston—and there are few among our public Roebuck’s motion make it a mere expression of 
men who have so many warm and sincere friends— the dissent of the Commons from the decision o 
were roused by his apparent danger, and the whole the Lords. The vague generality of Mr. Ree- 
host of office-holders and office-hunters were goaded | buck’s motion was intentional; and the aim 
to exertion by the tottering condition of their|the honourable mover was to avoid coming 
party and patrons. On both sides the great aim)close quarters. He sought to give the majonty 
was to secure a majority by any means. The/in the House of Commons an opportunity @ 
question at issue was one which suggested adj declaring that in the main they preferred 
captandum declamatory appeals, suited to bring | F Wanestan, as a Foreign Secretary, to 
into temporary coalition men of the most dis-! Aberdeen. Well knowing the heterogeneous até 
cordant views. The inheritors of the aristocratical discordant materials of which that majority ® 
and domineering policy of Burke were in a condi- | composed, he evaded a specific declaration 
tion to talk about the duty of preserving peace with |on the Greek or the European question. He # 
an unction that even Exeter Hall could not with- framed his motion that members of the Peace 
stand; and the surviving colleagues of the late Society might vote for it on the plea that 
Earl Grey, who took office on the ground of “non- | preferred a Whig to a Protectionist Cabinet. 
intervention” in foreign affairs, found appeals to| gentlemen who went out into the lobby with ™. 
the lovers of constitutional liberty ready to their) Roebuck, merely expressed an opinion 
hand, which even a Quaker might have found it|that Lord Stanley’s censure of Ministers 
difficult to resist. All parties found it convenient | unnecessarily severe—that Ministers might, 

to be hypocrites for the time being, and, regardless | perfect decorum and strict constitutional etique™® 
of the vitally important question on which the/|retain their places, notwithstanding the sancti 
Legislature was ostensibly called upon to sit inj of the Lords. To understand what Ministers We 
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of, and what weight is due to the accusa- 
tion, the terms of Lord Stanley's motion must be 
kept steadily Inview. 

eed Stanley’s motion involved two distinct 
and specific averments, one particular and the 
other general. The particular averment related 
to the proceedings of Mr. Wise, at Athens. Lord 
Stanley asserted that the grounds upon which 
Mr. Wise proceeded were insufficient; that the 
measures adopted by Government to support him 
were on a scale of greater magnitude and expense 

the occasion warranted, even if the grounds 
of action had been tenable; and that Mr. Wise 
aod his principal, Lord Palmerston, conducted 
their operations with culpable and dangerous dis- 
courtesy towards the French and Russian Govern- 
ments. The general averment in Lord Stanley's 
motion is connected with the particular through 
the medium of the third branch of the latter. 
Lord Stanley affirmed that the dangerous and 
culpable discourtesy evinced towards France and 
Russia in the affair of Greece was habitual—part 
of the system of the Foreign-office. He main- 
tained that Lord Palmerston and his colleagues 
had, throughout the late revolutionary movements 
on the Continent, persisted in a partisan and 
propagandist policy, opposed to the rights and 
interests of established Governments, and calculated 
to alienate these Governments and endanger the 
permanence of peace in Europe. It was this 
alleged partisan and propagandist policy that 
Lord Stanley denounced. He dwelt, it is true, 
upon what he represented as features of injustice, 
udue harshness, and discourtesy in the Greek 
operations, with a view to discredit the judgment 
of Ministers; but he used that case mainly as 
illustrative of his more general charge. He 
accused Ministers of systematically taking part 
with disaffected subjects against their Govern- 
ments, and of thereby exciting a hostility against 
England that might at any time involve this 
country, and Europe in general, in a war of 
pnnciples, and that even in time of peace deprived 
England of her due weight and influence in the 
councils of nations. | 
Having thus fairly stated Lord Stanley’s asser- 
tions and opinions, let us now as dispassionately 
examine the truth of the one and the soundness of 
the other. 

First, as to the validity of the grievances upon 
which Lord Palmerston and Mr. Wise acted. If 
there be one principle of inter-national law more 
*lf-evident, more universally acknowledged, than 
another, it is the right and duty of Governments 
protect their subjects engaged in the pursuit of 
*gitmate avocations in foreign countries. The 
*xercise of this right, the discharge of this duty, 
must be regulated by the social and civil condi- 
Yon of the country in which each individual case 
‘nises, and by the nature of the case. When Dr. 

wring was illegally and oppressively incarce- 

by a French Government, Mr. Canning at 
‘nee demanded his liberation, with the applause 
aud sympathy of all. Had the injury suffered 
iy Dr. Bowring been, as in the cases of Mr. 
lay and Pacifico, the retention of his private 
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roperty, or the evasion of payment of a just debt, 
Mr. Canning would unquestionably have left him 
to prosecute his claims by due process of law in 
the courts of the country. But he would have 
done so because in France, as in England and the 
United States, there is a fixed and equitable system 
of law administered by independent and intelligent 
judges. In countries where the system of law and 
its administration are less advanced, even ques- 
tions of private property cannot be left to what is 
called the law of the land. The practice of all 
European nations has established the right of 
Governments to interfere for the protection of their 
subjects resident in countries where justice is im- 
perfectly comprehended and ill-administered, even 
in matters of private rights. The consular privi- 
leges in the Levantine ports are one illustration of 
this principle; our own consular privileges in China 
another. In countries where no such arrangement 
exists, the Foreign Government, when subjects are 
aggrieved, must act in each particular case as the 
circumstances dictate. Now, it is not denied that in 
Greece there is no protection afforded to foreigners 
either by the law or the tribunals of the country. 
If the complaints of Messrs. Finlay and Pacifico 
were well founded, their case was one which 
demanded the interference of the British Govern- 
ment. And that Mr. Finlay’s complaints were 
well-founded we have the authority of Lord 
Aberdeen, who interfered in his behalf; that Mr. 
Pacifico’s were equally substantial we have the 
authority of Sir Robert Peel, in his last dispassionate 
and weighty speech in the House of Commons. 

Still it is possible that the injuries sustained by 
Finlay and Pacifico may not have been of sufficient 
importance to warrant the strong and costly mea- 
sures adopted to obtain redress. Here two cone 
siderations must be kept in view. In the first 
place, the cases of Finlay and Pacifico, though the 
only ones ripe for action, are not the only ones in 
which the conduct of the Greek Government has 
grievously compromised the interests of British 
subjects. Prompt action in these cases may and 
will prevent the necessity of having recourse to 
extreme measures in others. The systematic faith- 
lessness of the Greek Government, originating in 
vulgar and dishonest frivolity, and confirmed by a 
confidence in the impunity resulting from its own 
contemptible weakness, called for such a lesson. 
The other consideration to which we have adverted 
relates to the force and cost of the armaments 
employed. It must not be forgotten that the fleet 
which visited the Pirseus was despatched to that 
neighbourhood for other and infinitely more impor- 
tant reasons. Little was added to the cost of the 
expedition to the Dardanelles by the détour made to 
Athens on its return. An opportunity of giving 
the faithless Government of Greece a practical 
demonstration of the power it vainly provoked, at 
so little cost, was not likely soon to occur again. 
Any doubts that might have existed as to the 
expediency of fitting out a fleet to bring the King 
of Greece and his Ministers to their senses were 
removed when so powerful a fleet was there, at 
any rate. 

There remains, in so far as the poe see 
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of Greece is concerned, only the allegations of 
disrespectful treatment of the allied, or at least 
not openly hostile Governments, of France and 
Russia. ‘This point presents more difficulties than 
the two to which we have already adverted. It is 
complicated by indiscretion on all sides, not to say 
bad faith in some quarters. It is unlucky that 
Mr. Ward's questions regarding the two islands on 
the coast of the Morea were, or were allowed to 
appear to be, mixed up with Mr. Wise’s claims at 
the outset. It is unlucky that Mr. Wise should 
have been so lax in the discharge of his duties as 
not to have accepted the offer of the French envoy 
to show him the despatches received by M. Vauban. 
It is unlucky that General Lahitte committed 
himself by the rash and unprecedented step of 
denouncing the English Minister to the French 
National Assembly before he was fully master of 
the facts of the case. It is unlucky that, in the 
correspondence between the Russian and English 
Ministers of State, there was a want of temper 
closely bordering upon petulance. From first to 
last the negotiations were conducted with a loose- 
ness and predisposition on the part of all to suspect 
each other of dishonest underhand intrigues of 
which none of them have reason to be proud. So 
much has been explained away on all sides that 
there is little to be gained by investigating this 
complicated quarrel. The utmost that can be 
alleged against Lord Palmerston is, that in send- 
ing Mr. Wise to Athens he employed an agent as 
destitute of tact and firmness as the governor he 
supports in Malta is destitute of still more important 

ualities, and that in the course of his discussions 
with Russia he allowed his temper to be ruffled. 
Seeing that he was right in the main, that he acted 
upon just grounds and in a proper manner, such 
secondary aberrations even supposing them to be 
substantiated, might be passed over unnoticed but 
for the attempt to associate them with an alleged 
systematic antagonism to the great powers of 
Europe. 

The proof of this general averment of Lord 
Stanley has singularly failed. The deportment of 
the English Government during the revolutionary 
movements on the Continent may safely challenge 
the narrowest scrutiny. France expelled its king 
and established a republic; the English Govern- 
ment promptly recognised the de facto authorities, 
and evinced its cordial feelings towards the French 
people—its respect for their right to organise their 
internal government according to what fashion 
they pleased. In Italy the accredited agents of 
the English Government have never interfered 
between sovereigns and subjects, except to recom- 
mend moderate and humane conduct to both, and 
even that only when they were invited by the 
former. In the case of the expedition to the 
Dardanelles, the English Government only threw 
its weight into the scale of an ally, the integrity of 
whose territory was threatened, because it refused 
to violate a principle of international law, by which 
alone the victorious party in civil contests in a 
neighbouring State can be prevented from such 
sanguinary excesses of violence as render political 
struggles interminable and internecine. It was no 
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easy part that Ministers had to play. On the on, 
hand, they had frankly to avow the Constitutiong] 
principles of the Revolution of 1688 ; on the othe 
they had to abstain from all propagandist attempt, 
to favour the establishment of institutions ; 
bling the British in foreign and independent State, 
This, fairly construed, is the full extent of thei, 
actions, upon which Lord Stanley sought to foun 
a charge of hostility to established sovereigns, ang 
systematic propagandism of English institutions. 
Viewed by the light of these facts, Lord Stay. 
ley’s general conclusion will be found utterly inag. 
missible. He maintains that the course of policy 
pursued by Lord Palmerstou and his Colleagues 
has been of a nature to irritate and alienate foreign 
Governments, and thus to curtail England of its dy 
influence in time of peace, and to render the ris: 
of war imminent. That the policy of the English 
Government should be of a nature to render othe 
powers hostile must in any circumstances be matter 
of regret; but to make it culpable, it must be of 
such a kind as other powers have a right to be 
angry at. There is no doubt that Russia ang 
Austria, with their creatures, the reactionar; 
Government of France, and the petty despots, lay 
and clerical, of Italy, are, at this moment, hostile 
to England and its rulers. But the causes of their 
hostility are these: the English Government ha 
aided the Sultan, by strictly legal means, to snatch 
the Hungarian patriots from the hangmen and 
assassins of Austria and Russia; the English 
Government has refused to take part in, or com- 
tenance, the vain and degrading intrigues of the 
reactionary faction in France ; the English Goven- 
ment, while repudiating all sympathy with Social- 
ists or Red-Republicans, has spoken of constitutional 
struggles in the only language befitting the Minister 
of a Government based on the Revolution of 1688 
The hostility which the English Government has 
incurred could only have been avoided by com- 
promising the sentiments and opinions it ought to 
cherish and act upon. It is a hostility which the 
common sense of those who entertain it must con 
vince them is unwarranted as soon as they have 
leisure to reflect, seeing that the English Gover- 
ment has only acted in accordance with the necessity 
of its constitution and position. By acting other- 
wise it would have forfeited its hold on English 
opinion, its only legitimate source of power. li 
might have gained the transitory good will of th 
Austro-Russian politicians, but at the expense d 
their permanent respect. Above all, by actiig 
otherwise it would have impaired its influence ® 
the general councils of Europe. The weight whid 
one Government possesses with another depend 
mainly upon its enjoying the confidence and 
will of a powerful party in the State ruled by th 
latter. To this end, the envoy of one despot 
Government at the court of another strives 
ingratiate himself with the party which is, for 
time being, the uppermost. The nature 
British Government denies it the power to ® 
ciliate influence by such means. All despot! 
powers must necessarily recoil from a Governme® 
which is the creature of a people’s will. 4% 
fear it, because they know that their subjects 
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jn it an incarnation of the popular principle. But | their clans along with them, but Sir Robert Peel 
this very fear makes them treat it with external and Lord Palmerston brought nothing but them- 

and judicious abstinence from meddling | selves. Sir Robert Peel won men's confidence by 
‘n their internal affairs inspires them with con-| judgment and prudence ; Lord Palmerston’s means 
fidence in its honesty, though not with affection to that end have perhaps been more questionable. 
for it. This is all that British Ministers can or| He made himself of use to the party in power, 
ought to aim at in their intercourse with such ‘under the old system of sham representation, as a 
Governments as those of Russia and Austria. They glib utterer of plausible pretexts. He was one of 





must be satisfied with cold respect alternating with 
brief passages of irritation. Their part is to earn 
the love and confidence of peoples, not of princes, 
by deserving it. English Ministers playing such 
agame as Lord Stanley, to judge by the terms of 
his motion, would approve of, would cut about as 
creditable a figure as a vulgar millionaire who had 
contrived to toady his way into Almacks, and with 
about as much profit to themselves or their country. 

The present moment seems to call urgently for 
the assertion of these truths. The sound prin- 
ciples of English foreign policy are assailed from 
two very different quarters: from the high, or 
rather the exclusive, aristocracy, and from Exeter 
Hall. The former would revert to the mistaken 
policy of Lord Castlereagh, when he allowed 
England to be bowed and complimented into dis- 
creditable subservience to the views of the Holy 
Aliiance. ‘The latter, with a humane horror of 
the cruelties of war, and a not unreasonable con- 
tempt of the conventionalities of diplomacy, in their 
ignorance of the actual constitution of society 
aim at promoting peace by means that are not 
unlikely to increase our wars. ‘They would abolish 
the very name of soldier, forgetting that, in the 
hands of a constitutional Government, an army is 
less bellicose and less cruel than an armed people, 
They would carry the doctrine of non-intervention 
so far as to establish a Chinese system of non- 
intercourse between their own and foreign Govern- | 
ments; that is, they would put a stop to all com- 
munication and negotiation between Governments 
at the very time that they are proposing to sub-_ 
stitute arbitration for war. The crude views enter- 


that class of rising young men of whom Lord 
Malmesbury complains in his diary, that they 
fancy they can settle everything by a jest. Since 
Lord Palmerston worked his way into high office 
he has developed worthier qualities. He is an 
able and accomplished man of business in the high- 
est sense of the term. His sentiments are always 
just and generous; but he retains, in a great 
degree, one defect of the school in which he was 
trained—a liking to say striking things for the 
sake of effect. We merely re the words of 
many who are enthusiastically and devotedly 
attached to Lord Palmerston when we say that it 
is deeply to be regretted that his ever just and 
generous views of policy are not always carried out 
with that cautious and conciliatory spirit which 
would render them infinitely more effective. 

The position of Lord Palmerston, as the one man 
who depends on his own measures and personal 
influence, in a cabinet so clannish as the present, is 
peculiar. It is generally understood that there is 
no great love between him and the Grey section of 
his colleagues. ‘This suspicion accounts for the 
selection of Lord Palmerston as the butt of the 
most vehement assaults of the Opposition. He is 
regarded as the loose stone in the wall which may 
most easily be picked out, but whose removal 
would render the whole insecure. The estimate of 
the effect of his removal is well-founded. Lord 
Palmerston has a way of dealing with men that 
conciliates many whom the deportment of his 
colleagues would long ago have alienated. Again, 
many of the independent Liberals have a confi- 
dence in the justice and generosity of his senti- 





tained on questions of international policy by these 
two extreme sections of society increase our regret 
that the discussion raised by Lord Stanley was 
decided, almost exclusively, on personal considera-| 
fons, irrespective of its merits. | 
Not that we have any inclination to deny that: 
the character of Lord Palmerston is an important | 
object of investigation, or his continuance in office | 
4matter of political importance. Widely different | 
in all other respects from the late Sir Robert Peel, | 
Lord Palmerston resembles him in having been 
almost the only official statesman of these later | 
‘lays who is (or was) a power in himself. Without 
lenying the possession of high qualities to Lord 
John Russell, Lord Grey, Lord Stanley, and 
others, it must still be conceded that their power 
8 derived, at least, quite as much from their con- 
Hexions as from their personality; but Peel and 
almerston have owed their positions to them- 
‘elves alone. 





ments that leads them to repose a confidence in the 
Cabinet so long as he is a member, which would 
be withdrawn were he removed. There is good 
reason to believe that he has been the principal 
obstacle to certain coalitions between the conser- 
vative Whigs and conforming Conservatives which 
were some time ago looked for with considerable 
apprehension. ‘The removal of Lord Palmerston, 
which must have been the inevitable result of his 
defeat on the late occasion, would undoubtedly have 
precipitated the dissolution of the present Ministry.. 
Whether his remaining in office can long preserve 
it remains to be seen. Meanwhile the result of the 


debate has established that he is what it has become 
the fashion to call “a great fact.” 


In this result, however, those who are free from 


party ties, and seek only the recognition and esta- 
blishment of sound principles of politics, find 
little to console them for the debate on the Greek 
Men yield to the leadership of Lord | question having gone off upon a secondary and 
John Russell or Lord Grey because they bring subordinate point. 
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THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


We attempted last month to present our readers the Austrian Government during the summer ¢ 
with a connected outline of the recent wars in| 1848 we must bear in mind a leading Maxim of 
Italy. We have now to call their attention to a its policy. Divide et impera is the rule by whic 
contest which created a still more profound sen- | the various nationalities which compose that empin. 
sation throughout Europe. Since the days of|have long been held together. Other mighty 
Napoleon, no event has awakened so lively a States have usually striven to blend and fuse jp 
sympathy throughout the civilised world as the one undistinguishable mass the different 

Hungarian struggle for independence. The popular | tions which they may contain. It has been reseryeq 
movement at Presburg and Pesth began under | for Austria alone to foster the antipathies of rages 
auspices more promising than in any of the Con- | subject to her sway ; and, by stimulating the worg 
tinental States. ‘The voluntary enfranchisement of | passions of our nature, to preserve a just equilibrium 
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the peasantry by their feudal masters furnished a_ 


convincing proof of the progress of opinion in 
Hungary. ‘This just concession was not the result 
of fear; for the internal tranquillity of the nation 
remained undisturbed; and the order and regu- 
larity of the proceedings of the Diet, and the 
promptitude with which their first acts were 


of jealousy and hatred among the great divisions of 
her sovereignty. We know that she has pursued 
this policy with considerable success; and this 
circumstance affords a ready clue to her otherwise 
inexplicable conduct during the period to which 
we now refer. 

No sooner had the just claims of Hungary beer 


recognised than the cabinet of Vienna began to 
consider how the newly-granted privileges of the 
Magyars could be wrested from them. One mode 
of effecting this object speedily suggested itself 
The Sclaves had been for some time dreaming of 
‘an united empire, and the idea of flattering their 
hopes, and then employing them to crush the new- 
born liberties of Hungary, was an idea which 


recognised, and even approved, by the Supreme 
Goverument, seemed to augur well for the future 
peace and prosperity of the Hungarian people. 
The policy of the Court of Vienna, however, 
during the remarkable month of March, 1848, 
is now clearly understood. Pressed by urgent 
demands for constitutions and reforms by every 
portion of his vast dominions, the imbecile Emperor 
was instructed to grant all and to promise all that | readily occurred to the successors of Prince Mé- 
was asked. Italians and Hungarians, Sclaves and ternich. The Sclavonic people of the empire were 
Germans, all received the same reply. ach envious of the success of the Hungarian move- 
separate nationality was recognised in all its|ment, and thus became more readily the dupes of 
pristine dignity and independence, and from the their Imperial masters. We all remember the 
whole was to be reared—that wildest of all the |sanguinary insurrection in Prague in May, 1848; 
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dreams of 1848—an united Austria. Need we 
observe that these ridiculous promises were made 
with the sole object of gaining time? The House 
of Hapsburg bent wisely to the revolutionary 
storm, only until the chapter of accidents should 
open up some prospect of escape from the dangers 
by which it was surrounded. 

As far as Hungary was concerned all went 
smoothly for a time. ‘The constitution of March 
was promptly recognised ; anda Hungarian Minis- 
try, composed of the most distinguished members 
ot the Diet, was duly installed in office. That 
Ministry embraced the names of Louis Batthyani 
and Szechenyi, of Paul Esterhazy and Kossuth. 
The highest rank and the highest talent in the State 
were intrusted with its internal administration. 


For the first time for three centuries the Maygars | 


beheld at Pesth a truly national Government ; and, 
forgetting ancient grudges, the whole kingdom was 
filled with loyalty and devotion to their hereditary 
sovereign. ‘This frank and gallant people never 
appear to have doubted the good faith of Austria 
until the proofs of her perfidy were written in 
blood It was only in self-defence that the Diet 
was finally induced to raise the standard of resist- 
ance; and to this step it was impelled by a deli- 
berate course of treachery and traud which, we 
believe, is without a parallel in modern annals. 

In order clearly to comprehend the conduct of 





but we were not at that time aware that it had 


been secretly fomented by the Court, with the 
infamous object of inciting the people of Bohemia 
against their fellow-subjects of Hungary. 

Austrian politicians speedily found, however, that 
they could not control the movement which they 
had themselves begun; and the bombardment of 
Prague by Windischgratz utterly extinguished all 
hopes of aid from this quarter of the empire. 

In the south, however, they were more fortunate. 
The Baron Joseph Jellachich had been, during # 
early period of the revolution, won over to the 
interest of the Court, chiefly, it is said, through the 
influence of the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the 
present youthful emperor. Jellachich was at this 
period colonel of a Croat regiment of horse ; 
he possessed qualities which eminently fitted him for 
a popular leader. He had a handsome person 
a ready wit; and he was a brave soldier and # 
eloquent speaker. Subsequent experience proved 
that he possessed no great capacity either for civil 
or military affairs; but he was a y and will 
ing instrument in the hands of his unserupalow 
masters, and his sudden elevation to the dignity 
of Ban of Croatia was a substantial proof of 
the value at which his services were 
The promotion of this lucky adventurer, 
ever, seemed to cause the Hungarians no unease 
ness, and it was not until the objects of bis 
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THE HUNGARIAN 


proceedings in Croatia became apparent that 
they laid their complaints before the Emperor. 
Jellachich employed all his eloquence, which was 
gndoubtedly great, to incite the Serb and Croat 
tion against the Magyars. He collected 
along the frontier, whom, in his boastful 
mations, he promised to enrich with the spoils 
ef Hungary; he even threatened to march to 
Pesth with his “Red-mantles,” the wildest of 
those robber hordes by whom he was surrounded, 
and to dissolve the Diet by force. Suspicions 
naturally began to be entertained that the Ban of 
Croatia was secretly backed by the Imperial Court. 
To such unworthy imputations, however, Louis 
Batthyani, who was then Prime Minister of Hun- 
refused to listen. This highminded noble- 
man would not permit himself to entertain a doubt 
of the Imperial good faith. He did, however, 
yisit the Court of Innspruck in the beginning of 
June, and he there formally complained of the out- 
eous proceedings of Jellachich. _ It is scarcely 
eredible, but such is the undoubted fact, that in 
consequence of these representations the Ban of 
Croatia was, by a proclamation, deprived of all his 
titles and publicly declared a traitor! This precious 
document is dated the 10th of June, 1848. 

The fears of the Hungarian Diet were for a short 
time lulled by this despicable trick. ‘The agitation 
on the Croatian frontier, however, still continued, 
and the marauding bands whom Jellachich had 
drawn together committed the grossest outrages on 
the defenceless inhabitants of the Lower Danube. 
The few Austrian regiments which were quartered 
in that district offered so feeble a resistance to the 
insurgents as to revive all the suspicions of the 
Magyars. Before the end of June the true inten- 
tions of the Court became apparent. ‘The Serbs 
and Croats were no longer denounced as rebels and 
traitors ; an Imperial proclamation was even issued, 
approving generally of their proceedings. The 
time had now arrived for openly displaying that 
force which had been collecting in secret for the 
suppression of Hungarian freedom. 

So far the Austrian politicians had been success- 
ful. They had blinded for a time a gallant and 
unsuspicious people as to their true intentions. 
They had raised up a powerful army, thirsting for 
plunder and adventure, which was ready, at a 


troops 
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where and with whom are we to look for protection? Are 
we to look to foreign alliances ? I will not form too low an 
estimate of the importance of relations with foreign States, 
and [ think that the Cabinet would be guilty of a derelic- 
tion of duty if, in this respect, we were not to exert our~ 
selves to the utmost of our power. 

“ In the first moments of our assuming office we entered 
into correspondence with the British Government, and 
explained that Hungary has not, as many have attempted 
to promulgate, extorted rights and liberties from her king, 
but that we stand on common ground; with our lord and 
king we have further ertered into an explanation of the 





| 


interests we have in common on the Lower Danube. On 
the part of the British Government we have received a 
reply such as we might have expected from the liberal 
views and from the policy of that nation. In the mean- 
while, we may rest convinced that England will only assist 
us if and as far as she finds it consistent with her own 
interests. 

“ As for France, I entertain for the French, as the 
champions of liberty, the most lively sympathy ; but I am, 
nevertheless, not inclined to see the life of my nation 
dependant upon their protection and their alliance. France 
has just seen a second 18th Brnmaire—France stands on 
the threshold of a Dictatorship; perhaps the world may 
see a second Washington ; it is probable that we shall see 
a second Napoleon arising out of the ashes of the past. 
This much is certain. France can give us a lesson that 
not every revolution is fur the interest of liberty, and that a 
nation striving for liberty can be placed under the yoke of 
tyranny most easily when that liberty exceeds proper bounds, 
{t is indeed a most deplorable event for such a nation as 
the glorious French nation undoubtedly is, that in the 
streets of Paris the blood of 12,000 of her people has been 
shed by the hand of their fellow-citizens. May God pre- 
serve us from sucha fury! But whatever form the affairs 
of France may take—whether that man whom Providence 
has placed at the head of that nation becomes a second 
Washington, who knows to reject the crown, or a second 
Napoleon, who, on the ruins of the people’s liberty, erects 
the temple of his sanguinary glory—one thing is certain— 
that France is far from us. Poland relied on French sym- 
pathy ; that sympathy existed, but Poland is no more !” 


After next casting a glance at the then troubled 
condition of Germany the orator continued :— 


“The danger, therefore, is great, or rather a danger 
threatening to become great gathers on the horizon of our 
country, and we ought, above all, to find within ourselves 
the strength for its removal. That nation alone will live 
which, in itself, has sufficient vital power; that which 
knows not to save itself by its own strength, but only by the 
strength of others, has no future. 1 therefore demand of 
you, gentlemen, a great resolution: Proclaim that, in just 
appreciation of the extraordinary circumstances on account 
of which the Parliament has assembled, the nation is deter- 
mined to bring the greatest sacrifices for the defence of its 
crown, and of its independence, and that in this respect it 
will, at no price, enter into any transaction which might 





moment's notice, to be let loose upon their peaceful | 
neighbours. All this the advisers of the Emperor | 


in the smallest degree infringe the national liberty, But, 
in order to realise this important resolution—either 


had done: , | mediating, if possible, an honourable peace, or by fighti 
one ; but they had not calculated on the | a victorious battle—the Government must be authori 


danger of tampering with a people who, after “to raise the effective strength of the army to 200,000 


long and arduous struggle, had acquired their just 
political rights. Roused to a sense of the imminent 
danger which threatened them, the Diet at length 
took effective measures to resist any attempt which 
should be made against its liberties. ‘Towards the 
middle of July, Kossuth, as Minister of Finance, 
in an elaborate address proposed that funds should 
immediately provided for raising an army of 
“000 men. The following passage from this 
important speech will, we believe, prove interest- 
ing to many of our readers :— 
“All circumstances taken together impel me to say 
the nation is in danger, or rather that it will be in 
unless our resolution be firm. And in this danger 





| Cabinet may change; but thou, O my country! 





” 


men. 

After very briefly explaining the details of the 
proposed scheme he concluded his address in these 
words :— o 


“ This day we are the Ministers of the nation ; 
morrow others may take our place: no matter! 


must for ever remain, and the nation, with this or 
other Cabinet, must save itself. But, in order to do 
the nation must develope its To avoid all 
understanding, I declare solemnly and expressly 
demand of the House 200,000 soldiers, and the necessary 


pecuniary grants.” 
At this point the whole of the members of the 
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Diet, including the Opposition, started to their feet 
en masse, and “ We grant them, we grant them" 
was shouted from every quarter of the Chamber. 
No such scene of enthusiasm and unanimity had 
occurred in Hungary since Maria Theresa had 
appealed, with her infant in her arms, to the 
chivalry of the Magyars. 

“ This, gentlemen, is my request,” continued the tri- 
umphant orator. “You all have risen to a man; and I 


bow before the nation’s greatness. If your energy equals 
your patriotism, I will make bold to say that not even the 


gates of Hell shall prevail against Hungary.” 


soth parties were now in earnest. Austria had 
resolved at all hazards to retrace her steps, and 
Hungary was no less determined to maintain her 
long-lost nationality. From this time it was evi- 
dent that all further negotiation was fruitless; and 
the Imperial Cabinet prepared to carry out its 
scheme of invading Hungary from the south. 
For this purpose the “traitor Jellachich” of the 
10th of June was, on the 4th of September, rein- 
stated in all his dignities and titles, and on the 
%th of the same month he crossed the southern 
frontier of Hungary with an army of upwards of 
60,000 men, composed partly of Austrian troops but 
chiefly of irregular bands of Serbs and Croats, 
with whom the heroic Ban declared that he would 
march direct to Pesth and disperse the Diet. 
Before he could make good his boast, however, he 
suffered a signal defeat from the army of Hunga- 
rian volunteers which awaited his approach in the 
vicinity of the capital. After this discomfiture he 
made the best of his way with a remnant of his 
force to Vienna. 

Serious events had occurred meanwhile in that 
city. The discovery of the treachery of the Court 
to the Hungarians, which was fully explained in 
an intercepted letter from Count Latour, the Minis- 
ter of War, to Jellachich, caused a sudden and 
unexpected explosion of popular indignation. 
The Imperial family was compelled a second time 
to fly, and Count Latour fell a victim to the fury 
of the insurgents. At Presburg, Count Lamberg, 
who had been sent, previous to the defeat of Jella- 
chich, to take the military command in Hungary, 
but whose appointment without the sanction of the 
Diet was wholly illegal, had met a similar fate. 
By means of these lamentable occurrences the 
breach between the Diet and the Imperial authori- 
ties became materially widened ; and both parties 
actively prepared for the deadly struggle which 
was now inevitable. 

In the great contest which followed, public 
interest has been mainly concentrated upon two 
of the Hungarian leaders, Kossuth and Gorgey. 
The wonderful ascendancy which the former had 
acquired over the minds of his countrymen enabled 
him to develope in an incredibly short time the 
resources of the nation, and he wielded them with 
an energy which is not less surprising. We are 
inclined to regard Gorgey with still greater curi- 
osity, less from the splendour of his military sue- 
cesses than from the unfathomable character of the 
man. Of an ancient but decayed family in Northern 
Hungary, he had in early youth entered the Aus- 
trian army, in which he rose, in the space of six 





or seven years, to the rank of lieutenant. The 
slowness of his promotion, and the poverty jp 
which he found himself among richer comrade 
appear to have disgusted him with his profes. 
sion, and he abandoned it, contrary to the advice 
of his family and his friends. He removed ty 
Prague, and there devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry. His poverty at this period of his life 
was extreme. Francis Pulszkvy, his schoolfelloy 
informs us that he resided in a garret, and that vy 
usual dinner consisted of a piece of bread and 
cold sausage. An opportunity of making a wealthy 
marriage occurred at this time, but he declined jt 
it is believed through pride, and he subsequently 
married a governess, who was as poor as himself 
The death of a relative shortly after this eve, 
placed him in possession of a small estate in his 
native district ; and he was residing there in retire. 
ment and obscurity when the revolution occurred 
at Vienna in the spring of 1848. Kossuth, to 
whom he was known, appears to have entertained 
the highest opinion of his abilities; and when the 
country was arming to resist the Croatian invasion, 
he offered him a major’s commission. It was 
accepted ; and a few months later Gorgey, being 
then but thirty years of age, found himself com- 
mander of the army of the Danube. The event 
proved that Kossuth had not miscalculated the 
military talents of the young General. 

In the month of December Prince Windisch- 
gratz entered Hungary at the head of 130,00 
men. On the advance of this great force the Diet 
retired from Pesth and established itself at Debrecin, 
to the eastward of the Theiss, behind which river 
Gorgey concentrated his army. A sufficient force 
was stationed in Southern Hungary to keep in 
check the Ban of Croatia, whose lying bulletins 
had now ceased to inspire alarm. Bem was sole 
master of Transylvania; having with singular 
rapidity, and with very inadequate means, cleared 
that country of Austrian troops. The great invad- 
ing army of Windischgratz, therefore, formed the 
chief point of interest throughout the winter. The 
Times had, day by day, assured its credulous 
readers that this descendant of the mighty Wallen 
stein was to march from one end ot Hungary 
the other without finding an enemy who should 
dare to oppose him. Month elapsed after month, 
however, without any decisive tidings from the 
theatre of war; and it was admitted that the 
Imperial army had suffered much from the hard 
ships of a winter campaign, as well as from the 
guerilla attacks of its opponents. All, however, 
remained uncertain until the beginning of Apel 
following, when events took a very sudden and 
decided change on the side of the Hungarians. — 

Gorgey, having inured his raw levies to dis 
cipline and danger throughout the winter, at this 
time suddenly abandoned his defensive tactics, 
crossing the Theiss at several points, made a vigor 
ous attack upon the lines of the Austrian Field- 
Marshal. His strength in numbers must have 
greatly inferior to that of his opponents, for he 
does not appear at any time to have had under 
command more than 50,000 men. His first eff 
against the Austrian lines were successful, and 
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‘nstantly followed them up by a fresh attack. 
ring the next ten days there was a continuous 
series of battles, which terminated generally to the 
advantage of the Maygars. Windischgratz retired 
slowly before his impetuous adversary, who drove 
him, without a day's repose, from one position to 
another until he reached Godollo. Near to that 
lace the Austrian General entrenched himself 
along a range of wooded heights, which, being 
thickly planted with artillery, he deemed impreg- 
nable. But he was mistaken. Gorgey advanced 
immediately to the attack. ‘The Austrians fought 
with their proverbial obstinacy ; but nothing could 
withstand the furious charges of the Hungarian 
horse, which, breaking through every obstacle, 
made their way to the heights, and silenced the 
enemy's artillery. The victory was complete ; and 
the Austrians retired in confusion from the field. 

Kossuth was present at this engagement, the 
last and the most decisive which Gorgey fought 
with Windischgratz, and at this time the two 
leaders of the revolution appeared to be upon the 
most amicable terms. The success which had 
attended their joint efforts was indeed astonishing. 
Kossuth by his activity and address had maintained 
the utmost unanimity of purpose, not only in the 
Diet but throughout the nation, and in the short 
space of ten days Gorgey, with his volunteers, had 
annihilated the great Austrian army. After his 
last discomfiture, Windischgratz was removed 
from the command; and Welden, who was sent to 
succeed him, immediately evacuated Hungary with 
the wreck of the Imperial forces. 

We now approach the critical point of this 
great struggle. A few days after the decisive 
defeat of Windischgratz the declaration of Hun- 
garian independence was issued by the Diet. It 
does not appear that Gorgey objected to this 
measure ; but from this time we perceive in his 
conduct a manifest desire to thwart the views of 
the Diet, or, to speak more accurately, those of 
Kossuth. After the retreat of the Austrian army, 
Gorgey was strongly urged by Kossuth and by 
Dembinski, who had now arrived in Hungary, to 
march directly upon Vienna with his victorious 
troops. Certain it is that at that moment no 
aulequate force could have been assembled to 
oppose him, and it is equally certain that he would 
have been heartily welcomed by a large party in 
the capital. It is more than probable that if 
Gorgey had at this time listened to the opinions 
of his superiors the independence of Hungary 
would have been secured. Instead, however, of 
directing his steps towards the Austrian capital, 
he marched upon Buda, which was still held by 
the Imperial troops, and closely invested that 
aicient seat of royalty. ‘This was the first great 
error which Gorgey committed. Whether he 
erred wilfully is a question we shall not undertake 
tO answer. . 

He did, indeed, succeed in capturing Buda after 
an obstinate defence, but each precious day wasted 
fore that city strengthened the arms of his oppo- 
nents. ‘The war in Italy had now been concluded 
by the decisive defeat of the King of Sardinia at | 
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from that quarter; while from the north the 
Russian columns were fast approaching the Hun- 
garian frontier. Notwithstanding the dangers 
which then threatened his country, Gorgey 
remained immovable at Buda. He was seemingly 
without a plan of any kind, calmly watching the 
progress of events. As week after week passed 
away, and the certainty of a Russian invasion 
became apparent, Dembinski, having failed to 
induce him, after the defeat of Windischgratz, to 
march upon Vienna, now urged him to move 
northwards, to meet the Muscovite invaders. It 
was in vain, however, that the Polish general 
pointed out the manifest advantage of occupying 
the Carpathian passes, and of carrying on a 
defensive warfare throughout the great northern 
barrier of Hungary. For nearly two months 
Gorgey remained wholly inactive upon the 
Danube. It seemed as if he was incapable of 
forming a resolution except in the actual presence 
of his enemies. 

It may be asked why this perverse chief was not 
removed from his command, but the question is 
not difficult to answer. Gorgey had brought to a 
brilliant conclusion the first campaign, and the 
army adored their young general, who never 
failed to lead them to victory. The bitter sarcasms 
which he was in the habit at this period of venting 
against Kossuth, even upon public occasions, may, 
however, explain in some measure the cause of his 
insubordination and his inactivity. His ambition 
seems to have been of an intensely selfish kind, and 
itis not improbable that he had looked for the 
Dictatorship of Hungary as the natural reward for 
his services. We shall not, however, pause to 
speculate upon his motives; but it reflects little 
credit upon the character of Gorgey that in the 
days of his success he should have openly exhi- 
bited the most violent hatred of the man who had 
first raised him from obscurity. It is lamentable 
to think that the fate of a great and gallant people 
should have depended upon the wayward passions 
of this capricious soldier ; but such, alas! was 
undoubtedly the case during the spring of 1549. 

The summer campaign commenced under the 
auspices of a new Austrian leader. Haynau was 
appointed to the chief command in Hungary. He 
arrived on the banks of the Danube hot from the 
slaughter of Brescia; and being strongly rein- 
forced from various quarters of the empire, he lost 
no time in commencing active operations. The 
new Austrian commander had boasted that he 
would put down the Hungarian “rebellion” before 
the Russian armies could take the field; but he 
was glad, nevertheless, to await the arrival of a 
strony division of these potent auxiliaries at Press- 
burg before venturing to assume the offensive. 
On the 20th of June he at length engaged the 
army under Gorgey, near the confluence of the 
Waag and the Danube. The Austro-Russian army 
was greatly superior in point of numbers to the 
Hungarian force ; but after several days’ hard 
fighting, and great loss upon both sides, no decisive 
result followed. On the 2nd of July a vigorous 
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day, but the assailants were at- length repulsed, 
with the loss, according to General Klapka, of 
3,000 men. Gorgey, who had fought at the head 
of his troops throughout the day, was severely 
wounded upon this occasion, a circumstance which 
probably prevented him reaping the full advantage 
of his success. 

“ When I called upon him in the evening,’’ says General 
Klapka,* “I found him in bed, and in the hands of the sur- 
geons. He seemed in good spirits about the courage and 


perseverance of the troops, and the result of the battle. As 
to his wound, he did not seem to care for it.” 


On returning to his quarters the same night, 
Klapka found, to his surprise and dismay, a 
despatch from Kossuth, informing him that Gorgey 
had been removed from the post of commander-in- 
chief. ‘That the Diet had strong grounds of com- 
plaint against this self-willed general there can be 
no doubt. But their decision came at a most 
unseasonable moment; and we have too good 
reason for believing that it hastened the catastrophe 
which followed so shortly afterwards. ‘The lan- 
guage which Kossuth employs respecting Gorgey 
in this letter leaves no doubt as to the state of 
feeling which at this time existed between the two 
leaders of the revolt. One passage runs thus :— 


“Perhaps Gorgey will refuse to obey. That would be 
infamous. It were treason—as indeed the breach of his 
word, and his blind submission to Colonel Bayer’s influ- 
ence, is akin to treason.”’ 


The news of Gorgey’s deposition caused the 
utmost excitement in the army. From the General 
himself the intelligence was for some days with- 
held, as he was suffering from an attack of fever, 
the result of his wound. When it was at length 
communicated to him by Klapka he received the 
information with perfect calmness and self-posses- 
sion. No expression of surprise escaped him. He 
was silent even to the most devoted of his 
adherents; but we believe that from this moment 
all hope of a reconciliation with Kossuth and the 
Diet was at an end. From this time all Gorgey’s 
movements showed a resolution to isolate his for- 
tunes from those of the insurgent Government, and 
we may add of his country. 

The struggle now drew rapidly to its conclusion. 
Gorgey, finding it impossible to make head any 
longer against the Austrian and Russian armies 
on the Danube, resolved to fall back upon districts 
which he had occupied during the winter, behind 
the Theiss. Leaving General Klapka with a large 
garrison in the impregnable fortress of Komorn, 
he commenced his retreat about the middle of 
July. By the rapidity and skill of his movements 
he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his 
enemies, and once more found himself on the left 
bank of the Theiss, at the head of a considerable 
army. He now moved to the southwards, with 
what object did not appear, for he thus placed 
himself between the army of Haynau and that of 
the Russian General Rudiger, who were both 
advancing upon central Hungary. But the eatas- 
trophe was at hand. 


* Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary. By 
General Klapka, &e., &e. C, Gilpin, London, Vol.i., p. 140. 
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On the 11th of August he had an interyijey 
with Kossuth at Arad. The two chiefs met glone 
and what passed at this meeting is unknown to 
us. The result, however, immediately appeared 
in a public proclamation, issued by Kossuth ang 
his colleagues, resigning the whole of their power 
into the hands of General Arthur Gorgey, whom 
they nominated Dictator of Hungary. What wag 
his motive in accepting this nominal dignity 
whether to avenge the slight he had _ recejyeg 
during the previous month, or to give more effect 
to the step he meditated—we shall not venture tg 
decide. Certain it is that two days subsequent to 
his elevation he made an unconditional surrender 
of his forces, consisting ef upwards of 30,000 mep 
and 144 pieces of cannon, to the Russian cop. 
mander, at Villagos. In a proclamation issned 
immediately afterwards, he recommended the rest 
of the Hungarian chiefs to follow his example, and 
trust to the generosity of the Russian Czar. 

This event, so sudden and unlooked for, has been 
very generally branded as an act of deliberate 
treachery, and it will prove a difficult task for 
General Gorgey and his friends satisfactorily to 
refute this serious charge. With an army such as 
he commanded, and amidst a population enthu- 
slastically devoted to his cause, resistance was a 
sacred duty. He tells us himself that he might 
have protracted the contest, but that he preferred 
peace at any price. If that was his view of the 
case, why had he not surrendered to Windisch- 
gratz or to Haynau? Why did he take up arms 
at all? But we shall allow him to explain his 
conduct in his own words, which he does ina 
letter addressed to General Klapka, dated the 16th 
August :— 

* Great Warasdin, 16th August. 

“My Dear Frienp Kiapka,—Events which, though 
by no means unexpected, are still decisive, have happened 
since I saw you last. The jealousy and the selfishness of 
some members of the Government have brought affairs 
the crisis which I prophesied to you they would bring 
them to. 

“ When, after many an honest battle with the Russians, 
I had crossed the Theiss at Tokaj, I found that the Parlis- 
— declared that they desired me to take the chief com- 
mand, 

“Kossuth appointed Bem. He did it secretly. 

“The country believed that I was Commander-in-chief, 
for Kossuth returned a jesuitical reply to the motion of 
the Parliament. 

“This piece of knavery was the source of all the later 
events. Dembinski was beaten at Soreg. Bem’s troops 
were routed at Maros Vasarhely. 

“‘ Dembinski retreated to the walls of Temeshvar. Bem 
hastened to the same place. He arrived on the field of 
battle at Temeshvar, and succeeded in restoring the 
for a few hours. But afterwards he was so fearfully beates, 
that of 50,000 men (according to Kossuth’s calculations), 
only 6,000 remained in the ranks. Vecsey informed me 
that all the rest were dispersed. 

“The Austrians advanced meanwhile between Temeshv# 
and Arad. The War Office had instructed Dembinski © 
retreat, as of course he ought to have done, upon our ow® 
fortress of Arad, and not upon Temeshvar, which was 
by our enemies. sas 

“ Dembinski—Heaven knows why—acted in oppositie® 
to this order. There are a great many facts which make 
me believe that he acted from motives of jealousy. 
was jealous of me. 

“The consequence was, that I stood alone with the 
forces which I took from Komorn (minus the serious 
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] had at Waitzen, Retsag, Goromboly, Zsolna, Geszthely, 
and Debrezin). From the south I was threatened by the 
aystrians, and from the north by the gros of the Russian 
“-my. 1 might, indeed, have retreated from Arad by way 
of Radna into Transylvania, but my affection for my 
country, and my desire to restore it to peace, at any price, 
induced me to surrender. 

“ But before taking that step, I convinced the Provisional 
Government of their inability to save the country, and of 
the certainty of a still greater ruin if they continued to 
remain in office. I induced them to resign. 

“They gave all the powers of the State into my hands. 
Time pressed, and I took the resolution (rash though it 
seems, it was maturely considered) to make an uncondi- 
tional surrender to the troops of his Majesty the Czar of 


Russia. 
“My brave and gallant troops gave their assent. All 


the detachments in the vicinity of Arad volunteered to 
surrender with me. Damjanitsh commanded in Arad: he 
declared that he would follow my example. 

“Up to the present, the treatment we have met with was 
such as a brave soldier has a right to expect from a fellow- 


soldier. 
“Consider what you can do, and what you ought to do. 


“ARTHUR GORGEY.”’ 


We much fear that this letter will go but a 
small way towards clearing the character of Gorgey 
in the eyes of Europe. He tells us that the way 
to Transylvania was open to him; and it is scareely 
necessary to add that, with the aid of the warlike 
natives of that mountain district, the war might 
have been prolonged indefinitely, or, at all events, 
until some terms had been made on'behalf of his 
struggling countrymen, It would appear, how- 
ever, from this letter, that hatred and jealousy of 
Bem and Dembinski, and, above all, of Kossuth 
—of every one, in short, who stood or who might 
stand in his way, was the pervading sentiment of 
his mind when he penned it. Klapka and Francis 
Pulszky, both of whom were intimately acquainted 
with the ex-Dictator, agree in thinking that in 
surendering his army he was solely actuated by 
these unworthy motives. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he is now in the receipt of an Austrian 
pension in his retreat at Klagenfurt, and this cir- 
cumstance will not tend to diminish the very com- 
mon suspicion entertained of his premeditated 
treachery. 

The true cause of the fall of Hungary may there- 
fore be traced, not to Austrian discipline or to 
Russian gold, but to the unhappy dissensions of 
her own leaders, Without unity of purpose a 
contest of this nature must necessarily fail. Hence 
the success of an armed struggle against consti- 
tuted authority usually depends upon the character 
aul energies of one acknowledged chief, who can 
at in the field as well as plan in the council. 
Robert Bruce, and Cromwell, and Washington, all 
achieved success in their respective enterprises ; 
but each of these great men combined within him- 
‘elf the character both of warrior and statesman. 
A leader of this stamp might, and probably would, 

ve brought the Hungarian contest to a happy 
vrmination, in spite of every obstacle. But the 
‘Ympathies of this brave people, instead of being 
“heentrated upon one acknowledged head, were 
year and divided by the feuds and jealousies 
a rival chiefs, whose claims upon the nation 

1 nearly equal weight. Kossuth and Gorgey 


highest talents, and rendered the most vital ser- 
vices. But unfortunately the statesman and the 
orator was not a soldier; and the pride and 
ambition of the soldier could not brook the supe- 
riority of the civilian. The united energies of 
these two men might have defied the world; the 
mean passions of one of them have inflicted upon 
the cause of European freedom by far the heaviest 
blow of modern times. 

With the surrender of Gorgey the contest was 
virtually at an end. The greater number of the 
Hungarian chiefs followed his example, trusting to 
the vague assurances of safety which were held out 
to them by their favourite general. We cannot, for 
the honour of humanity, suppose that Gorgey could 
have anticipated the doom to which, throngh his 
example and advice, so many hundreds of his com- 
rades were consigned. We shall not, however, 
dwell upon the sickening details of Austrian 
vengeance ; but there was one act of atrocity to 
which we cannot refrain from alluding, we mean 
the judicial murder of Louis Batthyani, the first 
Prime Minister of Hungary under the constitution 
of March, 1848. 

The high rank and character of this distin- 
guished nobleman had secured him this elevated 
post. He was, moreover, a stanch advocate of 
Austrian connexion, and had laboured zealously 
throughout the summer of 1848 to prevent a 
rupture with the Court. With this object he made 
several visits to the Imperial family, to one of 
which we have already alluded, and was invariably 
received with the distinction due to his station and 
his services. When matters at length came to 
a crisis, by the invasion of Jellachich, he resigned 
his office of Prime Minister, and retired to his estates 
in the country, still entertaining the hope that an 
amicable arrangement might be effected. He 
refused to join the insurgent army which was 
formed in the autumn, and when Windischgratz 
invaded Hungary, he voluntarily presented himself 
in the Austrian camp with the view of mediating 
between the hostile parties. He was immediately 
arrested by order of the Austrian commander ; 
and was detained a prisoner until the conclusion 
of the war. On the 6th of October last, the anni- 
versary of the insurrection in Vienna of the pre- 
vious year, he was publicly executed at Pesth as a 
traitor. From what we have stated, it is pretty 
obvious that no overt act of treason could be laid 
to his charge. It was alleged, however, as appears 
from the sentence of the court-martial which con- 
demned him to the gibbet, that he had remained a 
member of the Diet after it had been dissolved by 
the Emperor, and, moreover, that he had committed 
acts “which tended to loosen the legal union, as 
established by the Pragmatic Sanction, between 
Hungary and the Imperial and Royal hereditary 
dominions, and which eventually caused the most 
threatening dangers, and the overthrow of the 
Constitution of the State.” The meaning of these 
vague words was, that he had instigated the insur- 
rection in Croatia! Such was the principal count 
in the indictment against Batthyani. His assassins 
had the inconceivable effrontery to lay to his charge 
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themselves are alone responsible. We allude to 
the expedition of Jellachich and his armed banditti 
against the Diet. No wonder that the news of 
Batthyani’s death created a thrill of horror in 
every capital in Europe ; and that even the warmest 
supporters of the Imperial cause regarded it with 
avowed indignation and disgust. 

It would be a waste of time to speculate upon 
the future prospects of Hungary. Fallen though 
she is, however, and writhing in the grasp of her 
remorseless oppressors, we cannot believe that her 





* We have heard, upon excellent authority, that the Emperor 
of Russia wrote, with his own hand, upon the despatch which 
contained the account of Batthyani’s execution, “ C’est infame et 
dégoitant.” Nay,even the Times informed us, that men who could 
make so scandalous 4 use of their victory “had conquered in 
vain.” —Times of 17th October last. 
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condition is one of hopeless degradation. 
progress of a people who are capable of the herojp 
struggle which they so long maintained againg 
the overwhelming powers arrayed against ‘them 
cannot be arrested by all the arts that tyranny cay 
devise. One important result, at least, of the late 
movement still remains. The abolition of the 
feudal privileges of the nobles, and the consequen; 
elevation of the great mass of the people, cap. 
not fail to conduce to the future welfare of this 
unhappy country. Inspite of imperial armies, the 
germs of civil liberty have fairly taken root jy, 
Eastern Europe. The growth of this precious seeq 
may be slow and difficult, but, thanks to the stirring 
memories of the past year, it can never be extip. 
guished. 





LITERATURE. 


Hearts in Mortmain, and Cornelia. London: John 
Chapman. 

Tue title-page does not inform us from whose pen 

these two tales have issued. It is not, however, 

an unskilful one, and probably will drop its incog- 

nito in the course of no long time. ‘The style in 

which they are written is easy and natural, and in 


spite of the epistolary form—a form which, next 


to dialogue, we have always found the least attrac- 
tive—our interest is kept alive from the begin- 
ning to the end. One very obvious objection to 
the tale being told by the letters of imaginary cor- 
respondents to each other is the great difficulty of 
preserving distinct shades of character in the 
writers. If they be very strongly marked the 
story suffers a good deal as a narrative; for, 
strictly, the same events ought to be observed in 
different points of view by different minds in 
fiction as in real life, and then the continuity of the 
impressions of the reader is necessarily disturbed. 
If, on the other hand, the same turn of mind 


appears in each of the supposed letter-writers, the | 


desired illusion, whatever may be its advantages, 
fails to be attained ; and the device of separating the 
narrative into unconnected morsels appears no less 
clumsy than unnecessary. Another and hardly 
less serious objection to this method of telling 
a story is the necessary absence of veri-simili- 
tude that results from the appearance of sentimental 
evaltation in a letter of one friend to another. 
How many things we may and do say in unre- 
strained friendly intercourse which we feel it would 
be quite out of place to put upon paper and send 
by the post! When people are together, much 
that is of itself trivial, or perhaps exaggerated, is 
excused by the tone of feeling that subsists for the 
moment among those who are conversing together. 
The same observations, when transferred to paper, 
would often make their originator blush for his or 
her idleness in transcribing them, should they be 


reproduced in black and white after the interval 
of a few days. Hence a writer of fiction, who 
chooses the epistolary to the narrative form, is 
always liable to expose his heroes and_ heroines 
to the imputation of being somewhat puerile or 
pedantic, if he wishes to notice in their imaginary 
letters those trifling incidents and’ casual obser- 
vations which make up the sum of the character 
of each individual. In spite, however, of the form 
| which we protest against, we have no hesitation in 
preferring “Hearts in Mortmain” to “Cornelia.” 
_The tale is simpler and more probable, and, we 
| should say, from the greater elaborateness bestowed 
on its execution, that it was the author's favourite. 
The story opens with a scene at an English 
country house, the owner of which, Mr. Beauchamp, 
is rapidly sinking from the effects of concealed but 
incurable disease. Conscious of his approaching 
death, he summons to his bedside an old and 
trusted friend, Mr. Hamilton. He has a serious 
disclosure to make, and an important charge t 
commit to him. His daughter Ethel is growing 
‘up in close intimacy with her so-called cousia, 
Edward Beauchamp, who is also an inmate o! 
Longbrooke, the family residence. The dying 
‘man reveals that, though in truth his nephew, 
‘Edward is the natural son of a deceased sister. 
‘Her seducer, years before the commencement 4 
the story, had been a wooer accepted by herselt 
but rejected by her family. He avenged the slight 
by inducing her to elope with him. Her brothet 
followed in pursuit, vainly for some time, but # 
last he succeeded and found the object of his seare® 
A duel ensued, with a result fatal to the princip# 
wrong-doer. Shortly afterwards Edward was bot 
and his mother, upon her death-bed, commen 
the orphan to the care of Mr. Beauchamp, with 
‘injunction that upon no account should an une? 
hereafter be permitted between Edward and, 
daughter of a man whose hands were stall 
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with his father’s blood. Mr. Beauchamp when 
on his deathbed repeated the solemn injune- 
tion, and added, moreover, the necessity of con- 
cealing from Edward the dreadful secret of his 
arentage. Mr. Hamilton is not the only person 
to whom this confidence is made. To Ethel it is 
also imparted, and she undertakes to fulfil her dying 
father’s request. nd the 
young people grow up without any diminution of 
their mutual affection. The young man at length 
goes to travel for a time, and a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, a Sir Charles Herbert, pays unmistakeable 
attentions to the heroine. She has now a severe 
trial to encounter. Not only does her boy-lover 
write ardent and affectionate letters to her from 
abroad, but he arrives in person at the time when 
the courtship of Sir C. Herbert is drawing to a 
close. The agony of Edward at parting with her 
makes her ill and miserable, but she remembers 
her duty, and the marriage takes place. She goes 
with her husband to Italy, and Edward remains in 
his comparatively deserted home. Eleanor Osborne, 
however, a young friend of Ethel’s, has remained 
there after the marriage, on a visit, and Edward is 
surprised into a marriage with her, in consequence 
of the ordinary courtesies of life being construed 
inty the semblance of pointed attentions. From 
this time everything gets worse and worse. Dis- 
contented with himself, and consequently with all 
other things, Edward becomes negligent of his 
wife, and gladly seizes the opportunity of accom- 
panying her to Rome, that he may be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ethel, who, with her husband, has 
settled for a while in the Eternal City. Here, 
however, upon his arrival, his smouldering love 
bursts out in all its pristine intensity. Eleanor 
is sinking under anxiety and jealousy; Edward 
frets and pines away visibly, when at last it becomes 
indispensable to explain to him the sad and secret 
history of his parentage. Upon hearing the sad 
tale, all his doubts about Ethel’s love and the 
straightforwardness of the dealings of those, whom 
in his disappointment he accused of separating 
him from her, receive an explanation. But the 
peaceful calm he begins to experience comes too 
late to a heart long broken and a shattered frame. 
He dies, the victim of hopeless passion and the 
ey Which was kindly designed to spare his 
eellngs, 


Scenes and Legends in the North of Scotland. By 
Hveu Mitter. London: Johnstone and Hunter. 
SINCE the days that the insignificant little districts 
ot ancient Greece produced heroes, sages, and 
slatesmen, who made their native townlets a 
world’s wonder for all time, never has a small 
patch of land had a more zealous and affectionate 
historian than Cromarty possesses in Hugh Miller. 

And in good sooth if Cromarty, though of the 
*normous territorial extent of twelve miles by four, 
aud engaged in a lively, if not very profitable, 


North Sea columerce for one or two centuries, fe 


a counted the production of Hugh Miller's head, 
land, and pen, as its greatest achievement, Cro- 
marty would have done enough to entitle itself to 


Time wears away, and the two) 
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_ the esteem and sympathy of mankind. Never was 
the history of Scotland and Scottish character more 
freshly and delightfully illustrated than by the tale 
of the little microcosm before us. There is the 
sturdy Saxon working out his way to heaven in 
every page, dogged, thoughtful, and invincible. 
His reliance is on God, and, if we may use the 
rather hackneyed but ever noble words of Racine, 
he fears nothing else. Not, however, without 








warmth of kindly feeling towards man is the son 
of Cromarty. Next to the almost heroic self- 
sacrifice of the stout farmer, who loses his “ bonnie 
rigs” knowingly by voting against the landlord's 
presentee to the benefice, and the “ puir lost lad,” 
who returns a Baptist to his native place, and 
wears out the remainder of his days in the pious 
unrequited toil of instructing those whom none 
other cared for, and in the practice of every evan- 
gelic virtue—next to these, we say, in power, and 
perhaps before them in attractiveness, we have 
tales of affection, tender and true, of the loving 
heart yearning for the bride wooed and trustingly 
self-promised in childhood, and the successful 
adventurer in distant parts, who sends home sub- 
stantial tokens of a lively and grateful memory to 
the humble friends of his earlier life. It is all 
Cromarty, it is true ; but both to the writer and the 
reader Cromarty is the world for the time being. 
The latter can hardly divest himself of the notion 
that he too is a Cromarty man; in other words, 
the author knows well both his craft and the 
material he works upon. A diamond will cut a 
diamond. Human hearts, though still more pre- 
cious jewels, are not less effective in reciprocal 
action. It is with regret that our space precludes 
us from dwelling longer upon this reprint of Mr. 
Miller's book. ‘That such a charming work should 
obtain a reprint, after a lapse of sixteen years, 
shows how slowly even great merit obtains 
recognition from the public. It shows, however, 
at the same time, that a writer who deserves may 
also obtain something more than a mere ephemeral 
popularity in an age which (the complaint is as 
old as Hesiod) ever runs after the newest song. 


Year Book of the Country. By WittiaM 
Howitt. London: Colburn. 
WE are informed by the preface that this work is 
designed as a companion to “The Book of the 
Seasons,’ and that the two books must go together 
to complete a round of subjects. A portentous 
piece of information, take it as you will! We are 
sorry that the “Book of the Seasons,” though 
enjoying “the favour of the public,” will have to 
put up with such a dismal barren old maid as the 
“ Year Book” for a companion, and we utterly deny 
the necessity of two foolish things to complete a 
round. One is surely enough in all conscience, if 
a round is to be completed, and we can assure our 
readers that the process can be effected as satisfac- 
torily with one as with both. The process of going 
orward is utterly hopeless with either of them. 
There is, in truth, however, acertain function to 
be performed in the literary world, and this we 
will cordially admit is well performed by both of 
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the books in question. There is an empty vacant | (those who can) such stuff as this because they 
class of minds which must have its literature. Any! know no better. The opponents of educatio 
trivial twaddle will serve the turn. Stupid anec-! those pious people who lock up the alphabet unleg 
dotes, whether well or ill told, cockney babble of 'we consent to take it with their shibboleth and 
green fields, stupendously stale truisms, helpless | such hymns as, 

drivel about “the rights of labour,’ a string of} “ God bless the squire and his relations, 
botanical names, that peculiar kind of pathetic | And keep us in our proper stations’’— 
writing which is technically known as mawkish, fur- ‘end our excellent Chancellors of the Exchequer 
nish the fusionless mess which delights those whodo| who keep an excise on paper for the benefit ~ 
not hunger for strong meat, and could not digest it| Prince George and Hong Kong establishment 
if they partook of it. Such will find that the “ Year| haye much besides Mr. Howitt’s nonsense m 
Book” “suits their complaint” toanicety. Those, | answer for. — 

however, who may have exercised their observation | 
ever so little upon things as they are, were, 
or ought to be, will find little in this very BPPTO-| pecollections of Sydney. ByB.C.Peck. John Mortime 
priately green-bound book that will repay them |“ picet-street. : 
for perusing it. We have, for instance, the ridicu-| 74, working Man's Friend. London: John Cassell, 235 
lous but stereotyped delusion of “ good old times”, Strand. — , 
cooked up in many forms, but certainly not much’ South Africa Delineated. By Rev. Thornley Smith, 
improved by the operation. We have, too, most; London: John Mason, 14, City-road. 

absurd and impossible characters. The Old Squire,| The Working Classes of Great Britain. By Rev. Samuel 
a bad, coarse copy from the hero of “ Bracebridge| G. Green, A.B. London: John Snow, Paternoster-row, 
Hall” (itself but a copy of Addison’s Sir Roger de | Sailings over the] Globe. London: John Cassell, 335, 
Coverley), is exhibited as a type of elderly country waa loca inl ste _ 

Tl mM way 0% he: 4 se of Ce nS 6 e er siti 
gentlemen at the present day. | ‘There is a young] Tm Spehe ine Hows af Como om te rivet 
squire as a counterpart, equally unknown in the| fondon. de 
regions of fact or possibility. There are also some | 746 Garland. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


ry ; , p} sys) ; , i : ; ry y Ss ; : ’ £ » y : . 
pathetic tales in W hich the pathos is fortunately The Bible of Every Land. London: Samuel Bagster and 
prevented from affecting us too powerfully by|” sons, Paternoster-row. 
. —_— 4 . . = rm . - . . °° . 

their overwhelming dulness. There is political | 74, proms and Songs of William Hamilton, of Bangus. 
philosophy, too, which is clearly the production of By James Paterson. Edinburgh: T. G. Stephenson. 
neither politician nor philosopher ; and a good deal Memoir of the late James Halley, A.B. Third edition. 
of talk about progress, though the author is sadly Glasgow: David Bryce. 
behind. There is, moreover, a good deal of talking | p,iz¢ Essay on the Historical Plays of Shakspeare, Lon- 
to Bunkum about British labourers, mechanics, and| don: Wickham and Yelland, Strand. 
BO forth—the ordinary stock-in-trade of a philan- A Guide to German Literature. By Franz Adolph Mosch- 
thropist. Dut how they are wronged and how their) zisker. London: J. J. Guillaume, Chester-square. 
wrongs could be remedied, is, of course, another and | ye Afuund Improvement. By Robert Fleming Gourlay. 
a very unimportant question. Asa relief to these, Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
difficult subjects, the author, having exhausted his 7he Edinburgh Christian Magazine. Edinburgh: Paton 
emptiness in Ingland, carries us off to Germany! and Ritchie. 
for an autumn trip; and here, we confess, our | Zhe National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Lon- 
expectations were raised. Nothing is more amusing; 4" Charles Knight. 
than a cockneyfied account of a foreign country. |4" Essay on the Tendency of Mental Cultivation im 

. 7 . . . . Md | ng, 0 ° ore , . ‘ 71 i ; » 
We were, however, sadly disappointed. If Mr,| Science and Religion. Bv James Saville, Birmingham 

ins a : : London : Partridge and Oakey. 
Howitt is dull in England, he enjoys a double por- . ; By F 
tion of stupidity when he approaches the cradle of | 4 P"% Sketch of the Republic of Costa Rica. By "- 
- © . : ae oe M. London: P. P. Thoms. 

our race. We closed his book gasping with fatigue. 


- : ss : The Catholic Series; Religious Mystery Considered. Lon- 
What can be the reason that this rubbish is printed ?| ~~ gon: John Chapman. ” _—s 


thought we. Alas! the answer comes but too! rq. parks of Rhenish Germany. By Edwin Lee. London: 
readily. The people are half educated, and read| James Churchill. 
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West of Scotland Guarantee Association. —The Fifth premium, there had been no room for speculation was 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders of this Association was stated, and from this the inference may be drawn that the 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd ult., in the Star Hotel, Glas- original shareholders generally hold their shares still. The 
gow. Andrew Galbraith, Esq., one of the directors, was “opinion of the Directors was expressed, that although there 
called to the chair. Mr. S. M. Penney, the manager, read | is a liability to a certain extent still attached to the Associ- 
the report, which was a most comprehensive one, embracing | ation, in Common with unexpired bonds, still from the 
everything of importance connected with the Association measures they had adopted no los» was likely to arise ; but 
from its commencement, and among other matters the fact until the liability was at an end, which would be in Feb- 
that the shares of the Association never having reached a ruary next, the balance of capital would not be repaid. It 
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if 


was P 


nex 
ee till the dissolution, for which steps were to be 


taken in terms of the constitution of the Association. A 
yse ensued, which seemed to indicate either that the 
pal it of peace prevailed, or that the shareholders had come, 
expecting to hear that they were to get their money imme- 
diately, and were disappointed, as might be inferred from 
the elongated faces of some of them during the reading of 
the report. It seemed also as if they felt disposed to let 
the Directors do as they liked without their help, and the 
Chairman was obliged to ask one shareholder to move, 
and another to second, the adoption of the report, which 
was done Without a single comment. The Chairman then 
said that Mr. Penney would answer any questions that 
might be put to him; and Mr. Penney put an extra smile 
on his bland countenance to encourage those who might 
be disposed to ask questions ; but beyond a good -humoured 
“Ye'll pay us our money which came, we believe, from 
the seconder of the report, and which was answered by the 
Manager, of course affirmatively, no questions were put; 
and some of the Directors, by putting on their hats, gave 
the signal that the meeting was at an end, and the share- 
holders made their exit. Now, it does appear to us that 
the Directors of this concern have done themselves justice. 
Having brought matters nearly to a close in so satisfactory 
away, we think they ought to have got Auditors named 
from the general body of shareholders, and a Committee to 
wind up, so that not only their prudent direction but the 
management of Mr. Penney might have been duly 
acknowledged. And in these times, when so much bad 
management prevails and is chronicled, it certainly is much 
to be desired that a record should be kept of those who 
have done their duty. Had we held shares in this concern, 
we would have moved that the Directors, retain a sum to 
purchase a fitting testimonial for Mr. Penney, to be 


inscribed —“ Presented to S. M. Penney, Esq., Manager of 


the West of Scotland Guarantee Association, by the share- 
holders, upon the dissolution of the Society, as a memorial 
of his good management, by which, while other Companies 
have had heavy losses, they have received back their capital 
without diminution. 

Legal and Commercial Fire Assurance Society.—The 
Annual Meeting of this Society was held, at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, 73, Cheapside, on Thursday, July 4th, Mr. 
Alderman and Sheritf Lawrence in the chair, who, having 
stated the object of the meeting, called upon the Secretary, 
Mr. Bowser, to read the following Report :—‘ The Direc- 
tors have much pleasure in again meeting the Shareholders, 
at this Annual Meeting, and in being enabled to present an 
encouraging Report of the affairs of the Society. The past 
vear has been one of considerable trial, in consequence of 
the formation of several new Offices, some of which have 
in some degree interfered with the connexion originally 
attached to this Society, and particularly in consequence of 
the reduction by the older establishments of the extrava- 
gant rates charged on warehouses and other extensive 
premises, and the more active competition with this Society 
which resulted therefrom. Your Directors, however, have 
the satisfaction to Report, that this competition, while it 
has proved most beneficial to the public, has not had the 
effect intended of inducing the Assurers with this Society 
tv abandon those by whom their interests have been so 
greatly promoted. Your Directors have the satisfaction 
0 report the appointment during the past year of 138 
hew agents, during the same period 2,413 new policies 
have been issued, averaging 858/. each; and that the 
income of the Society has increased from 7,265/. 1s. 8d. to 
$,228/. 9s. 5d. Your Directors again refer to the principle 
0 which this Office is conducted, viz., the exclusion of all 
extremely hazardous risks, and the experience of the past 
year has fully confirmed them in their reliance on the 
“undness of this principle, inasmuch as during the past 
year your Directors, adhering to this rule, have thought it 
their duty to decline several properties offered for insurance 
which have since been destroyed by fire, whereby a loss of 
about 41,0007. has been avoided. The general character of 
the risks undertaken may, however, be better judged of by 
Comparing the gross receipts of premium for the past three 
Years with the claims for fire within the same period. The 
“hount received for premiums has been 18,4822, the claims 
pad, 8,482/., leaving a surplus of 10,000/., after defraying 
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roposed to divide the rest fund among the share-| all the preliminary expenses, the amount paid for interest 
t month. The present Directors to continue | to the shareholders, the current charges of management, 


and the expense of establishing agencies, there remains 
still a disposable balance of 1,034/. 3s. 7d. This 
balance would have been much greater but for the 
large expenses necessarily incurred in the formation of the 
Office, and in establishing about 510 efficient agencies in 
all parts of England, Wales, and Scotland. Much of this 
expense will not arise again ; and so much of it as consists 
in the establishment of agencies your Directors are con- 
vinced will prove to be a good investment of the funds of 
the Society, as by those means the business is daily 
increasing. The progress of the Society may be further 
manifested by a comparison derived from the Parliamentary 
Returns of the duties on Fire Insurances paid to Govern- 
ment by this Office during the last three years :—In 1847, 
the duty was 2,043/.; in 1848, 4,246/.; in 1849, 6,460/. ; 
and an inspection of the returns will also show that the 
rate of increase to the amount of duty paid by this Office 
is greater than that obtained by almost any other establish- 
ment of however long duration. By the terms of the deed 
of settlement, the following Directors go out of office in 
rotation, viz.:—William Cook, Esq., Robert Ellis, Esq., 
William Elliot, Esq., M.D., Frederick James Hall, Esq., 
and John Gladstone, Esq., being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election. Your Directors beg to recommend that. 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. should be paid to the 
shareholders on the amount of the paid-up capital. It 
only remains to impress upon every shareholder the great 
importance of his using the utmost exertion among his 
frieuds and connexions to promote the interest of the 
Society. Your Directors acknowledge with much satis- 
faction the strenuous efforts of many of their constituents, 
and they cannot doubt that the past success of the Society 
will stimulate them to renewed activity and perseverance. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
entered into a lucid statement in explanation of some points 
bearing on the position of the Society, of a most favour- 
able nature, and general satisfaction was expressed by the 
shareholders. The report was adopted, and the retiring 
Directors, whom it was stated had given an average attend- 
ance at the office of fifty-nine times each during the year, 
were elected. Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. was 
declared on the paid-up capital of the society. After 
thanks to the Directors and Chairman, the meeting sepa- 
rated. 

Atlas Assurance Company.—On Wednesday, the 10th 
ult., the 42nd Annual Genera] Court of Proprietors of the 
Atlas Assurance Company was held at the Office of the 
Company, in Cheapside, John Oliver Hanson, Esq., 
Chairman, presiding on the occasion. The objects of the 
meeting having been stated, the following Report of the 
Court of Directors was presented to the meeting :— 
“The Directors beg to call the attention of the proprietors 
to the circumstance, that the first period of five years, for 
the declaration of a bonus on the life policies of the com- 
pany, conformably with the new regulation made in 1848, 
by which quinquennial were substituted for septennial 
division, expired at Christmas, 1849, and they have again 
great satisfaction in communicating to the Proprietors the 
result of the Actuary’s valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the life branch of the Company’s business, up to the 
last mentioned date. The total life surplus, or profits, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, together for the seven years, up 
to Christmas 1844, amounted to, 262,472/. 14s. 8d.; while 
a like surplus for the shorter term of five years, just ended, 
amounts to nearly as much, namely, to 246,995/. 6s. 2d. 
The surplus in each ease being actually realised and not 
anticipatory. Of the surplus up to Christmas last the 
Directors have appropriated to the life policies in Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively the sum of 193,364/.14s.11d. 
retaining 53,630/. lls. 3d. as a cautionary reserve, kept 
back to be improved at compound interest for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders. The effect of this large 
measure of success will be to award to Life Assurers in 
Great Britain an amount of bonus of which there are few 
examples at the present time; and as io the Atlas Office 
parties have the option of applying the bonus either in 
adding to the sum assured or in reducing the premiums, 
they can realise the great advantage of obtaining their 
assurances at very low rates of premiums, with all the 
security that comes from adopting, in the first instance, 
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those rates which insure a high degree of security for 
the fulfilment of engagements, which it seems to the 
Directors so important to place beyond the risk of 
disappointment under any ordinary circumstances. In 
asking the proprietors, therefore, to use their indi- 
vidual assistance in sustaining the present high position 
of the Atlas Office, by promoting a constant accession 
of new assurances, they have an advantage which they are 
persuaded is possessed by very few Courts of Directors, 
namely, that they believe a substantial benefit would be 
conferred on all persons who can be made to recognise the 
now generally admitted duty of resorting to the practice of 
Life Assurance as a sure protection to their families against 
the miseries of poverty or of dependance, which so often 
follow the death of those who are placed in the responsible 
position of heads of families. Those proprietors who are 
willing to act on this latter suggestion of the Directors 
will he very greatly assisted by being able to state the fol- 
lowing very important facts, viz., that there are now accu- 
mulated funds from life premiums alone of 1,353,436/. 
6s. 6d., and that the annual income of the life branch of 
the Company’s business exceeds 170,000/. The progress 
of the Company will be exhibited by stating that when the 
bonus system was adopted by the Directors in 1816, the 
accumulated life premiums amounted to no more than. 
69,3491. 1s. 4d., while, as before mentioned, they now. 
exceed 1,353,435/.; and that the annual income of this | 
branch, which in 1816 was about 22,674/., has now increased | 
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second, the reserve fund, amounting to 174,324/, 13. 6d 
—Account No. 3 exhibited the aggregate liabilities of the 
Society, classified under the heads of whole life polic; ‘ 
special contracts, policies for terms, and endowment.” 
also the aggregate of the sum payable to annuitan), 
whether to males, females, or under special contracts 
Account No. 4 exhibited the tota) number of life men). 
bers under their respective ages, such number amountins 
to 6,892; also the number and ages of the annuitant. 
making a total, males and females, of 763.—As regardes 
the general business, he observed that they had three 
classes in the Society—first, insurances on lives ; second}y 
endowments; and thirdly, annuitants. Endowments ¢jj 
not require to be scheduled under any table of mortality. 
but, in the case of life insurers and annuitants, it ys. 
necessary to keep a strict mortality table. At the presen: 
time there were 260 male annuitants, the youngest of 
whom was 24, and the oldest 90; and 503 female “annui- 
tants, the youngest being 17 years of age, and the oldest, 
he was sorry to say, 101. They were, however, obliged 
take the rough and the smooth together. A short time 
ago a gentleman sunk severai hundred pounds in annuity 
and did not live many days after; and it was the profits 
arising from short lives like this that had to be set againg 
the long ones. The annuity branch of the business 
although not very profitable, yet, from the most caref] 
calculation made a short time since, had been shown not 
to be a losing one, and it was one which they could not do 
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to upwards of 170,000/. The addition to the new policies | without in an institution like this. The fifth head of the 
issued during the last five years have varied with the ages | account exhibited the business for the last twelve. 
of the parties, but the average addition has, for Great | months; an account that always possessed great interest, 
Britain, been nearly two per cent. per annum on the sum| inasmuch as it evidenced the temper of the public as 
assured; while for policies which have been in force from|to the estimation in which the Society was held. 
1816, the additions have been much larger, as is shown in| This account gave a comparative statement of new 
the table printed in the Office proposals. The premiums | business for the years 1849 and 1850, showing the 
on new life policies effected with the Company have been) total number of policies on lives for the former year 
greater in amount for the last than in many preceding} to have been 400; total sum _ insured, 178,029/. 16s. 
years—a feature most favourable to see realised, taking | 8d.; amount of premium, 5,651/. 15s. 9d. In the latter 
into consideration the great competition which still exists | year (1850) these sums were increased thus: number of 
in this branch of the Company’s business, and which they | life policies, 449 ; sum insured, 204,236/. 14s. 4d. ; amount 
trust may be properly regarded as evidence that the| of premium, 6,482/.18s. 9d. Number of polices to anmi- 
general principles of business which have guided them in| tants in 1849, 69; in 1850, 72. Amount sunk in 1849, 
their transactions are recognised as sound in themselves, | 19,177/. 2s. 5d.3; in 1850, 29,0832. 15s. 3d. This state- 
and that they have been administered in a manner which | ment showed an increase of 49 in the policies, and nearly 
has made the Atlas Office stand well in the estimation of | 30,000/. in the amount assured in the department of life 
the public.” The Report appeared to give general satis- insurance contrasted with the former year. There had 
faction, and the usual routine business having been trans- | also been an increase in the number of annuitants, 68 to 
acted, the meeting separated. 72, as compared with the previous year. He trusted that 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society—The Annual they should go on increasing, and .that every year would 
General Meeting of the Members of this Society was held show the same satisfactory results. After some discussion 
at the Office, in Surrey-street, on Friday the 12th ult. At’ as to the expediency of retaining so large a sum as 170,000/. 
twelve o’clock, the President (Major-general Sir Robert in reserve, and the desirableness of appointing more agents 
John Harvey) took the chair, and called on the Secretary, | in the present state of the Company’s affairs, on the motion 
Samuel Bignold, Esq., to open the business. Mr. Bignold of Mr. Steward, seconded by Mr. Jay, the warmest thanks 
then observed that the meeting had been convened in the of the meeting were voted to the Directors and the Secre- 
usual way by advertisement, which had been inserted in tary, for their valuable services to the Society, and the 
all the Norwich papers After reading the advertisement in| business terminated. 
question, he proceeded :—He should now lay before the) The Mutual Life Assurance Society—The half-yearly 
ineeting the annual statement of the accounts for the past general meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday, 
year, ending on the 30th June, 1849. These accounts had the 17th ultimo, at the London Tavern, for the purpose 
been submitted to the Directors, and by them fully sanc- | cf receiving the report of the Auditors for the six mouths 
tioned and approved. He might also state that they had ending the 30th of June last, to elect five Directors, and ove 
undergone the usual revision by the Auditors, (according Auditor, and forother special objects. Mr. J. Mollett wasis 
to the deed of settlement,) who reported that “they had | the chair. The debit side of the account presented by the 
examined the accounts from 30th June, 1848, to 30th, Auditors showed a total of 28,9611. 6s. 3d., including the 
June, 1849, and had found them correct.’’ The first was | itemsof 13,522/.17s.6d.,theamountof premiums on renewed 
an account of the receipts for the twelve months, and on | assurances, and 1,563l. 17s. 9d., being the amount of pre 
the other side the disbursements during the same period. | miums received on 68 new assurances. The balance 
By this account it appeared that the income for the finan. hand on the 30th of June last, after payment of all liabili- 
cial year amounted to the sum of 257,482/. 2s. 11d., of | ties up to that date was, 4,777/. 7s. 9d. The report of the 
which 169,671/. 14s. 4d. had been received on account! Auditors was received and adopted. The Chairma 
of annual premiums upon policies. By the second account announced that since the last half-yearly meeting the 
it appeared that the assets of the Society amounted Society had lost the services of Mr. Hardy, their Actuary. 
on the 30th June, 1849, to 2,120,000/. 12s. 8d. This! who had entered the service of another company, and ths! 
sum was invested under various heads, consisting of the! the vacancy had been filled up by the appointment of Mr. 
public funds, mortgages, loans to insurers on their! S. Brown. The following gentlemen retiring by rotator, 
policies, agents’ and bankers’ balances, and policy stamps ; | were re-elected Directors :—Mr. S. E. Beck, Mr. W.F. 4 
and was divisible ander two heads—tirst, the general capital | Delane, Mr. V. Knight, Mr. Richard Morris, and Mr. «- 
of the Society amounting to 1,945,675/. 19s, 2d.; and Whiskin. Mr. J. Reeves was re-elected an Auditor 
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